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I look upon Phrenology as the guide of philosophy and the handmaid of 
Christianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefac- 
tor.—HORACE MANN. 
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EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
NUMBER Ill, 

MECHANICAL TASTE AND SKILL. 


ConstructivEeNEss is a faculty from the ex- 
ercise of which flows as many of the neces- 
saries of life as from any other ; nay, this is 
essentially the faculty of civilization. Nine- 
tenths of our food is procured by mechanical 
means, and all our clothing. If we look 
abroad, we see hardly anything that the hand 
of artistic and mechanical skill has not given 
to it its form and adaptation to human 
want. 

Although the birds build nests ; the bee 
its cells; and the beaver its dam and mud 
tenement, and thus evince the building in- 
stinct, yet man is really the only manufuctur- 
ing being on earth. He combines intellect 
with Constructiveness to invent and carry out 
new plans for the production of whatever can 
bless the world. The printing-press, and the 
art it subserves, which multiplies books and 
scatters mental light as by magic; the pow- 
er-loom that seems almost possessed of intel- 
ligence ; the steam-engine and the ships and 
machinery it propels, and all the articles of 
convenience, necessity, and ornament which 
fill the civilized world, grow out of this great, 
but much neglected element of our nature. 

To estimate the value and importance of 
the constructive talent, we have only to open 
our eyes upon the world, and see what this 
mighty agency has created. Without it, 
man would be a savage in condition, standing 
naked in an unbroken forest. The savage in 





high latitudes is compelled, by the cold, to an 
exercise of this faculty to protect his body 
by rude clothing, and to procure food which 
he cannot, like the savage of the torrid zone, 
reach forth and pluck in tempting clusters 
from trees of perennial verdure and fruitage. 
Like Acquisitiveness, the faculty of Construct- 
iveness is the child of civilization, or rather 
in that state it is more fully called forth and 
trained than in the simple life of the savage, 
whose highest aim is mere animal existence 
and indulgence. 

Without Constructiveness no man could 
live where winter reigns over the vegetable 
world so as to suspend its fruits, and so 
as to make clothing and shelter necessary. 
Without the use of tools man would indeed 
be helpless. He might lay up nuts fora 
winter supply of food, but how construct a 
shelter or clothing with his naked hands? 
The squirrel can dig his burrow, or gnaw 
into his hollow tree, but man could do neither 
without employing the agency of tools. The 
horse, one of the most intelligent of animals, 
would starve in the midst of verdure, if tied 
to a tree with a rope which he could not 
break, before he would obtain freedom by 
gnawing off that rope, which would be the 
work of only a minute; yet he would gnaw 
the turf at his feet and the entire bark from 
the tree as high as he could reach, to eke out 
his existence. What a lack of constructive 
art is here manifest. No animal, we believe, 
but the baboon and the monkey, ever use 
tools or implements to work with, exceptsuch 
as nature gives them, and only the wisest of 
these animals use merely a club to defend 
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themselves; and let fall a stone upon nuts to 
crack them when too hard for the strength of 
the jaws. Thus we see that, with these ex- 
ceptions, animals are not tool-using in their 
nature, and although the bee, the beaver, and 
birds build in a specifie way in obedience to 
fixed instincts, they use no tools, and the or- 
der of their mechanism is low and simple. 
Man, created without any natural weapons 
of defense, and in this respect more helpless 
than any being of his size, and in fact inferi- 
or to many much smaller and weaker than 
himself, yet, by the force of his intellect, and 
especially by the power of his constructive 
talent, designs and executes implements with 
which he rules all animals. He curbs the 
fiery force of the horse; entraps and subju- 
gates “the half-reasoning elephant,” which is 
a mountain of power; also conquers the “le- 
viathan of the deep,” and brings the proud 
eagle from his soaring hight; he braves the 


_ 


roaring ocean in safety; calls the lightnings 
from the heavens to lie at his feet, obedient 
to his will; he tunnels mountains to make 
a pathway for his iron horse, and fills the 
world with machinery which elaborates the 
most delicate fabrics with a skill as if moved 
by the power of reason, and evincing that 
their creator is indeed the noblest work of 
HIS. 

A faculty so useful and indispensable to 
the welfare, happiness, and development of 
the human race, should be carefully and per- 
severingly cultivated. No person should be 
considered well educated whose constructive 
talent has not received such training as would 
enable him to use it so dexterously in some 
direction as to be called a workman, and by 
his skill to be able to earn a good support for 
himself and a family. This education might 
be obtained either at home or in connection 
We have not the 
slightest doubt that any well developed boy 


with the common school. 


might obtain as good a book-education as now 
they obtain, and some useful trade at the 
same time. This, instead of abating his book 
learning, would give him a taste for study, 
and fill up odd hours, and serve as a most 
excellent system of physical development. 
We would not make old men of children, 
or cart-horses of colts ; but does not the boy, 
when making his sled, kite, or water-wheel, 
or mud dam to propel it, feel all the buoyan- 
ey of childhood as much as when idly chas- 
ing his hoop? Yet it is mechanical work, 
and calls into requisition his muscles as much 


as useless play, and his ingenuity at the same 











Make 
mechanical processes delightful to the boy, 


time is stimulated and instructed. 
and his mental elasticity is in no sense abated, 
while he gets the vigor incident to the labor; 
also the use of tools, and a planning and ex- 
ecutive talent that are of essential import- 
ance to him through life. 


Does not the little girl enjoy life as well 
when using her scissors and needle in the 
construction of her doll’s clothes, as when 
thoughtlessly and uselessly cutting up cloth 
If we may be allowed to 
speak from experience, we can truly say that 


without a design ? 


the hours of our early days, which we look 
back to with the freshest and brightest mem- 
ories, were those spent in the use of tools 
constructing and managing a little saw-mill, 
which, though somewhat rude, was so com- 
plete in all its parts that it would saw a pine 
We 


well remember, too, how ladies and gentle- 


stick an inch in diameter into boards. 


men would stop in their carriages, and alight 
The love of 
mechanism and the use of tools which this 
little mill developed in us at the age of ten 
years, and the spur our Approbativeness took 


to see our little saw-mill work. 


from the praises of friends and strangers, has 
made us regard creative mechanism as among 
the highest of human achievements, and to 
look upon the mechanic with the most pro- 
found respect. From those joyous days to 
this, it has been our pleasure and pride to 
pursue mechanical employment whenever we 
could—to do little jobs about home and in 
our business for the mere pleasure it gives us 
thus to create. To that early training of our 
mechanical talent we attribute much of the 
pleasure of life, and that broad and deep sym- 
pathy with, and respect for the great army of 
artificers and mechanics who make up such 
an important part of our population, and that 
source of wealth and power which sosubstan- 
tially blesses the world. 

This faculty, then, should be educated in 
every person, as much as any other, for the 
pleasure its exercise affords, for the conven- 
ience and profit which arises from it. Every 
child ought to be taught at home the use of 
tools, and their hands and heads instruct- 
ed in the creative art of mechanical produc- 
tion. Let children and youth of both sexes 
be taken to workshops, and the theory and 
processes of manufactures explained and ex- 
hibited to them. Every person ought to be 
as much ashamed of ignorance respecting 
how books, clothing, furniture, houses, &c., 





are made, as of ignorance respecting any 
branch of knowledge. Mankind are not 
ashamed to be idiotic in constructive talent, 
who would blush if suspected of a want of 
any other fuculty. 

Besides being among the most useful of 
the human race, the inventor and mechanic 
deservedly take rank for excellence in their 
vocation. The names of Watt, Smeaton, 
Franklin, Fulton, Whitney, Arkwright, Slater, 
Paxton, and Hoe, are repeated with honor at 
every revolution of the steam-engine ; at 
every gleam from the Eddystone Light-house ; 
by every blaze of electricity ; by every foam- 
ing furrow of the steamboat; by the roar of 
the cotton-gin ; by the hum of every spindle, 
and the clatter of every power-loom; by the 
memory of the Crystal Palace, and by the 
mighty achievements of the mammoth print- 
ing-press. 

Their fame is written in these great bene- 
factions to mankind ; and not their descend- 
ants, merely, but their countrymen, claim 
with pride an affinity, a brotherhood with 
them. 

Who does not require to be a judge of the 
mechanical qualities of things, and who can 
judge of them so well as the one whose me- 
chanical faculties are trained ? 

Every person who lives in a house or may 
desire to build one; all who deal in goods 
generally, or require to buy them for their 
own use—all who use clothing would find it 
to their advantage to have well trained me- 
chanical talent, that they may be able to 
judge of their structure, quality, and conse- 
quent value; otherwise they are liable to be 
cheated on all hands. 

So, also, those who desire to trade in man- 
ufactured goods should have similar early 
training to qualify them for the pursuit. 

“T am to be a merchant—therefore, what 
Why 
should I cultivate my Constructiveness ?” 

What do you intend to deal in? If in 
pork and lard, salt and grain, plaster, lime, 
or potatoes, you may get along very well with 
small and untrained Constructiveness. But 
if you wish to deal in manufactured goods ; in 
anything that involves the principles of me- 


do I want to know of mechanism ? 


chanism, you will find your success greatly 
augmented by large, active, and well instruct- 
ed Constructiveness. Take a single example 
—the hardware trade. 
in that line is a tool or machine, involving 


Almost everything 





mechanical principles in its structure an in 
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its use. The very simplest article, a cut nail, 
to be made properly must be a wedge, equal 
in thickness one way, and a double inclined 
plane the other. If it have not this form it 
is useless. We once knew a lot of nails cut 
from iron of unequal thickness at each edge, 
so that, the nails being cut crosswise of the 
bar, one-half of them were narrower at the 
point than at the head or neck, and every one 
of this kind would split whatever it was driv- 
eninto. The nails were thrown out of the 
market as useless. 

Now, let two young men engage in the 
hardware trade side by side, with equal capi- 
tal and equal intellect, business talent and en- 
ergy, but with this simple difference, that one 
has large, and the other small Constructive- 
ness. One of them will become rich, and the 
other will fail, and why? The one having 
large Constructiveness understands the work- 
ing qualities of every tool, machine, or appa- 
ratus in his shop, from a cook-stove or turning- 
lathe, to a mouse-trap, and can explain them 
to the customer in such a manner as to 
display all their valuable qualities. If a 
new lock, wrench, window-spring, door-knob, 
churn, or other patented curiosity, be offered 
for him to purchase, he sees at a glance wheth- 
er it will supersede all others, or fail and be 
worthless, and he buys or rejects accordingly ; 
while the other man shows his goods and 
calls them strong or handsome, and says they 
are well liked by those who have tried them, 
but never displays and explains to his custom- 
ers their practical workings, or exhibits their 
new and superior qualities over all old meth- 
ods, simply because he does not appreciate 
them himself. If the most decided improve- 
ments are offered, he dare not purchase, on 
his own judgment, or if he buys a little of 
everything, he is sure to waste money on 
worthless articles that will die on his shelves, 

In this age of change and mechanical im- 
provement in all manufactured wares, the 
trader requires similar talent to that of the 
manufacturer “to seize the manners living as 
they rise,” as to when and what to buy, how 
much to pay, and how to set forth the quali- 
ties of his goods so that customers can be 
made to appreciate their usefulness and value. 

A young man or woman with health and 
a trade, is possessed of a power to create 
that which is necessary to the world’s comfort 
and convenience, and which will insure a 
competent support, and enable them to look 
bailiffs, and creditors, and poverty in the 
face without a blush. 











A PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY F. W. E. 


It was in the year 1826-7, when I was a student 
in the Columbian College, D. C., that I first heard 
anything of Phrenology ; and what I then heard 
was altogether against it. At that time, Dr. Sew- 
all, of the medical department of said college, de- 
livered before us students some three or four lec- 
tures on this subject, in which he exhibited several 
skulls—put his fingers upon the bumps—told us 
what Phrenology taught, and the very different 
character of the living souls which once inhabited 
them—or inhabited the bodies to which the skulls 
belonged. He showed us, too—gave occular de- 
monstration—that some skulls were much thicker 
than others, and that the same were not of uniform 
thickness throughout. He showed us protuberan- 
ces vn one, I well remember, without and within. 
Dr. S. was such a good man—seemed to be actu- 
ated so much by truth and the love of truth— 
seemed to state everything so fairly, and to reason 
so candidly, that I was convinced by these lectures, 
that Phrenology was a humbug ; and so I continued 
to regard and treat it for the next ten years. 
Whenever, during this time, I met with a book or 
paper with the word Phrenology on it or in it, I 
gave it but one sideway look—said humbug! and 
laid it down. 

In the month of March, 1837, I was at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. On leaving there for the North, I took 
passage on a packet boat up the canal, on board of 
which I met and was introduced to the Hon. Judge 
McLean, and a Mr. ,a gentleman from Day- 
ton. Mr. , my friend who introduced us had 
previously informed me was a very eccentric per- 
sonage—as remarkable for fickleness as the Judge 
was for firmness, and in many other respects dif- 
fered from him—that he had belonged to several 
different religious denominations ; and was then, I 
think, a Universalist or Swedenborgian. But he 
was a gentleman. 








Soon after we were seated together in the cabin, 
some one broached the subject of Phrenology. 
I said or thought humbug! Others said and thought 
what every one in a free country and a free boat 
was privileged to speak and think. Judge McL., I 
remember, said that he had not given this subject 
much examination ; he was inclined to believe, how. 
ever, the great three-fold division and phrenologi- 
cal location of the brain, into animal, intellectual, 
and moral, was correct, and all the smaller su bdi- 
visions might be—he could not say ; but if so, he 
thought the science would be very useful for a 
President of the United States, and for others hay- 
ing to dispense much of the appointing power. A 
Phrenological examination—a chart of one’s head, 
then, was all that would be necessary to enable 
them to judge of the fitness of applicants for of- 
fice, &c. 

The Dayton gentleman expressed his opinion, 
and proceeded to relate what had recently hap- 
pened in D.—that they had been favored with 
some lectures on this subject by a Mr. Burhans, and 
the result of his labors there had been, to make 
raany converts, and they of the most intelligent and 
respectable citizens of the place. Before Mr. B. 











came, said he, there were but few, and they of the 
lower class, who believed in Phrenology, and one of 
these used to examine heads and give charts in the 
grog shops for twelve-and-a half cents each. But 
Mr. B, took a higher stand—he lectured in one of 
the churches—it was well filled, and he was listen- 
ed to with attention. At the close of his first lec- 
ture, he called for persons to come forward and 
give him an opportunity to show the truth of this 
science by a free and public examination of their 

heads. At first, none seemed disposed to go. The 
assembly then called for me; and I was the first 
to go forward. I knew very well that I was a good 
subject—a stranger to the lecturer, but an old citi- 
zen, and well known to the people of D. And, I 
thought, if he could tell my character, there would 

be no mistake—he might be able to tell others also. 

I went forward, and he did tell it. Among his first 
remarks was, that I had a remarkable memory for 
dates, events, éc.—was a living, walking, almanac, 
&e., &c. Then he hit me onother things ; and there 
were roars of laughter. Afterward Dr. V. T. was 

examined, and he gave his character most admira- 

bly—none who knew the doctor, and had known 

him for years, could have told it better. Then 

others. Mr. B. then proposed to instruct a class in 

Phrenology ; and a large and very respectable class 
of the doctors, lawyers, merchants, &c., was formed. 
In this we had the privilege, every evening, of in- 
troducing some one to be examined ; and there be- 
ing, at that time, a man in jail for horse-stealing, it 
occurred to us that something might be gained by 

introducing him. Arrangements were made ac- 
cordingly—the thief was spoken to, told of Mr. B.’s 
lectures—that some believed in his doctrine, and 
others not. We proposed to introduce him, as a 
gentleman in disguise, and hear what Mr. B. would 
say of him. 

“ Now,” we said to the thief, “if Mr. B. should, 
on examination, pronounce you to be an honest 
man, it might operate much to your advantage ; if 
otherwise, it could do you no harm; for you are 
imprisoned—you know for what.” The man in jail 
readily assented; and he was washed, shaved, 
dressed in a good suit of clothes, brushed up, and 
leaning upon the arm of one of the class, was led 
into the meeting-room and introduced to Mr. B. as 
Major A , one of our townsmen. He took 
the seat; Mr. B. let his hands fall upon his head, 
and his countenance fell—he begged to be excused 
from saying anything of this gentleman. But, no . 
the voice of all was, “ Proceed.” Mr. B. hesitated. 
“Proceed, proceed !” was repeated; “the Major is 
one of our citizens, who has a character well es- 
tablished—well known; nothing that a stranger 
can say will affect that.” 





Mr. B., at length, apparently much embarrassed 
and agitated, put down his hands again, and said. 
“ Gentlemen, this is not an honest man—I cannot 
be mistaken—no: with Conscientiousness so low, 
with Acqguisitiveness so high—no Veneration—no 
Self-Esteem—” “Take care—take care what you 
say!” “Cannot help it—he is a thief/—yes, he isa 
thief !” 

The next winter (1838) I spent some weeks at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and while there, as I was one 
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day walking down Main-street, my attention was 
arrested by a hand-bill that I saw posted up, giv- 
ing notice that J/r. Burhans that evening would 
deliver a free lecture on Phrenology in the Hall of 
Representatives of the State House, at which the 
public were respectfully invited to attend. I at- 
tended, and was much interested. At the close of 
this lecture, the heads of three or four persons were 
examined ; and then Mr. B. held up before us a 
portrait. 

“ This,” said he, “is a likeness—a good likeness, 
which some of you may recognize. It is the like- 
ness of him who executed it, who, one year ago, 
was ignorant of possessing any talent for this busi- 
ness, I examined his head—told him of it, advised 
him to try, and assured him that he would succeed. 
And,” continued Mr. B., “he is now in your midst; 
his shop is up town; and, I am told, he is doing 
well at it—his name is Brown.” 

The next morning I called on the said Brown. 
He was then a young man, only twenty-one or 
twenty-two years of age ; I found him at his work, 
and asked if Burhans had told us the truth. He 
answered, “ Yes,” and then gave me a more par- 
ticular statement. 

“ Yes,” he repeated, “one year ago, finding but 
little to do here, (I was painting and lettering signs,) 
my funds low, I thought of leaving here, and going 
to Cincinnati. I called one evening on a friend, and 
was talking the matter over, when he asked me if 
I had had my head examined. I answered, ‘ No.’ 

“* Well, said he, ‘now I would advise you to 
call on Mr. Burhans—he is now at Browning’s— 
and get a chart of your head. Perhaps he may 
tell you something that will be of service to you. 

“ When I went out,” said Brown, “I did not say 
whether I would or would not follow this advice— 
I was undecided. I had no money to spare ; but I 
called on him. I had never seen him before. 
When I entered his room, he was packing up his 
trunk to leave the town the next morning. He 
gave me a chair. I sat down, and requested an 
examination and chart of my head. Mr. Burhans, 
in performing this examination, remarked :— 

“ «Well, sir, I think you must be a portrait paint- 
er—fine head for this business! Is it so?’ 

“TI answered, ‘No: I never painted a portrait in 
my life.’ 

“ « Never painted a portrait !’ 

“He then put his hands over the front of my 
head again, and looked me in the eye. 

“* Never painted a portrait /—But you are a 
painter f 

“* Yes,’ I answered, ‘I paint signs.’ 

“The. examination being completed, the chart 
made out, I took it, and paid for it. He then ad- 
vised me, as he has said, to turn my attention this 
way. I withdrew, and retired to my lodgings. 
Shortly afterwards, I concluded I would try and 

paint a face. My first trial was on that of Wash- 
ington : then I copied another—that old picture— 
(pointing to it, then in the room). Well, my third 
trial was on myself; the result of which was the 
picture shown last evening by Mr. Burhans. I did 
this—began and finished it, before I informed any 
one of the examination and counsel of B. This 
picture, then being exposed, was looked at by many 
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who came into the shop, and caused some to inquire 
for the artist. I was soon after applied to to paint 
for others. My friends were pleased to notice me 
in the papers ; and now here I am, having as much 
as I can do, painting portraits at fifteen dollars 
a piece.” 

Some fifteen months, perhaps, after this, my first 
interview with young Brown, at Indianapolis, I 
met him in the University of Indiana, at Bloom- 
ington. He was pursuing study there ; well dress- 
ed, in good spirits; paid his way, he told me, very 
easily, by painting, occasionally, a portrait, and was 
soon going to Italy. Ihave not seen or heard of 
him since. 

Mr. Burhans taught a class in Phrenology at In- 
djanapolis that winter, (1838,) of which I became a 
member. Subsequently, I procured and read some 
of the Phrenological works of Combe, Spurzheim, 
and Gall. I reflected on what I read. During 
my college course, and afterward, I had read and 
studied the mental and moral philosophies of Locke, 
Paley, Edwards, West, Stewart, Reid, and Thomas 
Brown. But by none—by all of them I had not 
learned, nor had I ever seen any other person— 
taught only by these, and luminaries like them— 
who could tell what a man was, as Burhans, the 
Phrenologist, told, by feeling his head. And so, 
from being at first ignorant—then a skeptic—a con- 
firmed unbeliever—at length I was converted— 
became a believer ; and for the last fourteen years 
have stood fast in the faith that Phrenology is 
truth. Sturbridge, Mass., February, 1852. 


——— > 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Colonel Fremont has a temperament of 
wiery toughness, and extraordinary elasticity. 
His entire organization is one of rare com- 
pactness, and as fine in fibre as it is dense 
and enduring. His body and head partak- 
ing alike of these qualities, accounts for the 
hardihood and activity of the former, and 
the clearness, persistence, and unbounded 
energy of the latter. His head, face, and 
body are very harmoniously proportioned, 
each one in itself, and each to the others. 
The head appears very high from the ears, 
indicating extraordinary Firmness, with large 
Veneration and Benevolence. These facul- 
ties give an elevated and aspiring tendency 
of character, and a grasp after great achieve- 
ments. Great length from the ears to the 
forehead is also seen, showing very large 
perceptive, and prominent reflective organs. 
Thus, all the organs necessary for the clear 
thinker, the civil engineer, and the scholar in 
natural science, are decidedly large. Behold 
the prominence in the center of the upper 
part of the forehead, just above where the 
hair commences, indicating remarkable sa- 








gacity in judging of human nature at sight. 
This gives a most essential qualification for 
reading strangers, and ruling men in emer- 
gencies, and is an indispensable requisite to 
success in all who would govern a school, a 
congregation, a manufactory, a mercantile 
establishment, a deliberative body, a ship, or 
an army. This strong faculty of Colonel 
Fremont has often been signally displayed in 
his hazardous enterprises over the Rocky 
Mountains, and other expeditions, when it 
was necessary to make his mind the inspiring 
incentive to others to put forth almost super- 
human effort, and yet submit to his direction 
without complaint, and endure everything 
for him and his cause. Napoleon, Jackson, 
and others have been conspicuous examples 
of this power to read and rule character. 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, 
of course, are important coadjutors, but these 
are of little avail in governing men unless the 
person possesses that insight to character 
which enables him to address each person or 
class according to their nature. 

Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are large 
in his head, and are strongly indicated in his 
character in unflinching self-reliance and dig- 
nity, with a high degree of sensitiveness as 
to his reputation and personal honor. 

Tn his organization are seen the elements 
of the patient scholar, the investigating critic, 
the mathematician, the pioneer, the ambitious, 
honorable, energetic, thorough, reliable char- 
acter, and business man. 


BIOGRAPHY OF FREMONT. 


The name of Fremont, and the achievements of 
his bold and brilliant career, have shot up and 
blazed before the world like a meteor, to the as- 
tonishment of all who look to the past for exam- 
ples, and are accustomed to regard great results as 
necessarily the work of: protracted time. But, like 
the spirit of the age, our subject has left in the dim 
and distant back-ground all former adventurers, and 
has wrought out deeds that mock all past history. 

The London Journal generously remarks :—*“ To 
review the life of Colonel Fremont—to recapitnlate 
the hardships and privations with which he has 
triumphantly battled—to recount his additions to 
geological science, and to portray his manly and 
noble virtues adequately, were a task requiring 
much study and time, and a space greater than our 
columns could convenienly bestow. But the enter- 
prise, determination, and courage which add them- 
selves to an extraordinary mental discipline, consti- 
tuting one illustrious example worthy the imitation 
of the most unpropitiously circumstanced, are mat- 
ters with which the whole world ought to be ac- 
quainted, and from which it may draw a moral of 
infinite usefulness. From what follows, a judg- 
ment may be formed of the excellence of one who 
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has made himself great and good, and of enviable 
reputation. What was written for the perusal of 
his own countrymen, may not inappropriately be 
submitted to the judgment and criticism of Euro- 
peans, interested in the promotion of the ambitious 
officer, tireless adventurer, and faithful Senator.” 

The sketch, above alluded to, is from the “Gal- 
lery of Illustrious Americans,” which we here in- 
troduce, and, probably, a more spirited, condensed, 
and truthful delineation of our subject could not be 
made. 


“The feet of three men have pressed the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, whose names are associated 
forever with those vast ranges—Humboldt, the 
Nestor of scientific travelers; Audubon, the inter- 
preter of nature; and Fremont, the pathfinder of 
empire. Each has done much to illustrate the natu- 
ral history of North America, and to develop its 
illimitable resources. The youngest of all is likely 
to become as illustrious as either, for fortune has 
linked his name with a scene in the history of the 
Republic as startling to the world as the first an- 
nouncement of its existence. To his hands was 
committed the task of opening the golden gates of 
our Pacific Empire. 

“His father was an emigrant gentleman from 
France, and his mother a lady of Virginia. Although 
his death left his son an orphan in his fourth year, 
he was thoroughly educated ; and when, at the age 
of seventeen, he graduated at Charleston College. 
he contributed to the support of his mother and her 
younger children. 

“From teaching mathematics he turned his atten- 
tion to civil engineering, in which he displayed so 
much talent, that he was recommended by Mr. Poin- 
sett, Secretary of War, to Nicollet, as his assistant 
in the survey of the basin of the Upper Mississippi. 
Two years he was with that learned man in his 
field labors, winning his applause and friendship. 

“On his return to Washington, he continued his 
services to the geographer for two years longer, 
in drawing up from his field-book the great map 
which unfolded to science the vast tract they had 
explored. 

“Thirsting for adventure, he now planned the 
first of those distant and perilous expeditions which 
have given luster to his name. Having received a 
lieutenant’s commission in the corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, he proposed to the Secretary of War 
the penetration of the Rocky Mountains. His plan 
was approved ; and, in 1842, with a handful of men 
gathered on the Missouri frontier, he reached and 
explored the South Pass, achieving more than his 
instructions required. He not only fixed the locality 
and character of that great pass, through which 
myriads are now pressing to California, but defined 
the astronomy, geography, botany, geology, me- 
teorology of the country, and designated the route 
since followed, and the points from which the flag 
of the Union is now flying from a chain of wilder- 
ness fortresses. His report was printed by the 
Senate, translated into foreign languages, and the 
scientific world looked on Fremont as oue of its 
benefactors. 

“ Impatient, however, for broader and more haz- 
ardous fields, he planned a new expedition to the 
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distant territory of Oregon. His first had carried 
him to the Rocky Mountains ; Wilkes had surveyed 
the tide-water regions of the Columbia River: be- 
tween the two explorers lay a tract of a thousand 
miles, which was a blank in geography. 

“In May, 1843, he left the frontier of Missouri, 
and in November he stood on Fort Vancouver, with 
the calm waters of the Pacific at his feet. He had 
approached the mountains by a new line, scaled 
their summits south of the South Pass, deflected to 
the Great Salt Lake, and pushed examinations right 
and left along his entire course. He joined his 
survey to Wilkes’ exploring expedition, and his or- 
ders were fulfilled. But he had opened one route 
to the Columbia, anc he wished to find another. 
There was a vast region south of his liné invested 
with a fabulous interest, and he longed to apply to 
it the test of exact science. 

“It was the beginning of winter. Without re- 
sources, adequate supplies, or even a guide, and 
with only twenty-five companions, he turned his 
face once more towards the Rocky Mountains. Then 
began that wonderful expedition, filled with ro- 
mance, achievements, daring, and suffering, in which 
he was lost from the world nine months, traversing 
8,500 miles in sight of eternal snows; in which he 
explored and revealed the grand features of Alta- 
California, its great basin, the Sierra Nevada, the 
valleys of San Joaquim and Sacramento, explored 
the fabulous Buenaventura, revealed the real 
El Dorado, and established the geography of the 
western part of this continent. 

“In August, 1844, he was again in Washington, 
after an absence of sixteen months. His report put 

the seal to the fame of the young explorer. He 








was planning a third expedition while writing a 
history of the second; and, before its publication, 
in 1845, he was again on his way to the Pacific, col- 
lecting his mvuntain comrades, to examine in de- 
tail the Asiatic slope of the North American conti- 
nent, which resulted in giving a volume of new 
science to the world, and California to the United 
States. 


“His achievements during the war with Mexico 
cannot be traced, nor will future time inquire how 
many nor how great battles he fought. After the 
conquest of California, Fremont was made the vic- 
tim of a quarrel between two American comman- 
ders. Like Columbus, he was brought home a 
prisoner over the vast territory he had explored ; 
stripped by a court-martial of his commission as 
Lieutenant Colonel of Mounted Riflemen, and rein- 
stated by President Polk. Fremont needed justice, 
not mercy, and he returned his commission. His 
defence was worthy of a man of honor, genius, 
and learning. During the ninety days of his trial, 
his nights were given to science. Thus ended his 
services to the government ef the United States 
but not to mankind. 

“He was now a private citizen and a poor man. 
Charleston offered him a lucrative office, which he 
refused. He had been brought a criminal from 
California, where he had been explorer, conqueror, 
peace-maker, Governor. He determined to retrieve 
his honor on the field where he had been robbed of 
it. One line more would complete his surveys— 
the route for a great road from Mississippi to San 
Francisco, Again he appeared on the far west: 
his old mountaineers flocked around him ; and, with 
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thirty-three men and 130 mules, perfectly equip- 
ped, he started for the Pacific. 

“On the Sierra San Juan all his mules and a 
third of his men perished in a more than Russian 
cold; and Fremont arrived on foot at Santa Fe, 
stripped of everything but life. It was a moment 
for the last pang of despair which breaks the heart, 
or the moral heroism which conquers fate itself. 

“The men of the wilderness knew Fremont 
they refitted his expedition; he started again 
pierced the country of the fierce and remorseless 
Apaches; met, awed, or defeated savage tribes; 
and in a hundred days from Santa Fe he stood on 
the glittering banks of the Sacramento, The men 
of California reversed the judgment of the court- 
martial, and Fremont was made the first Senator of 
the Golden State. It was a noble tribute to science 
and heroism. His name is identified forever with 
some of the proudest and most graceful passages 
in American history. « 

“ His 20,000 miles of wilderness explorations, in 
the midst of the inclemencies of nature, and the 
ferocities of jealous and merciless tribes; his pow- 
ers of endurance in a slender form; his intrepid 
coolness in the most appalling dangers ; his mag- 
netic influence over enlightened and savage men; 
his vast contributions to science; his controlling 
energy in the extension of our empire ; his lofty 
and unsullied ambition; his magnanimity, hu- 
manity, genius, sufferings, and heroism, make all 
lovers of progress, learning, and virtue rejoice that 
Fremont’s services have been rewarded by high 
civic honors, exhaustless wealth, and the admiration 
and gratitude of mankind. 

“Born in January of the year 1813, he has lived 
many ordinary lives in the score and nineteen of 
his own, and has still an opportunity of making 
grand developments and additions in the field of 
learning which he is threading. The son-in-law of 
Colonel Benton, who is styled the father of the 
United States Senate, he has always at hand a store 
of knowledge, which has never been slovenly 
treasured or meanly diffused.” 
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MANUAL LABOR: 


ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE MIND. 
BY A. M. 

When an invention is made which adds materi- 
ally to the comfort of men; or a discovery reveal- 
ing hitherto disguised truths in the natural world ; 
or a book is written full of life and beauty by a 
working man—by one of those obscure toilers who 
labor for their daily bread, the world is astonished ! 
On every side we hear exclamations of surprise. 
And yet these cases are not so unfrequent that 
there is cause for so much wonder, In the best 
history of the world we see that a large propor- 
tion of those who have shone as stars in the litera- 
ry world, or illumined the paths of scientific knowl- 
edge; who have been the benefactors of their 
race, the master-spirits of their age, have been toil- 
ers, have been born in obscurity, reared in poverty, 
and obliged to work for a ljgelihood. And even 
now we have men who labor at the anvil and fol- 
low the plow, and weave the basket and tend the 
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loom, and yet have strength and time to improve 
their race ; to send forth strains which elevate and 
purify, and find a response in every soul. We have 
philosophers; statesmen, and orators eloquent, from 
among the working-classes, who far outstrip men 
born in affluence and who make study the business 
of life. 

We should look at these facts intelligently, not 
expressing a vague surprise, or attributing the re- 
sults we see to mere peculiar genius. We should 
examine the causes of effects which are apparent 
to the least observing, and thus ascertain some of 
the advantages the working-man has over the mere 
student. 

The working-man has more physical strength, 
and the mind and body are so intimately connected 
that weakness or inactivity of one generally pro- 
duces a like manifestation in the other. Muscles 
strengthened by exercise, and a brain refreshed by 
pure blood, enable a mind to conceive with clear- 
ness and act with vigor and force. The student 
who sits poring over his book all day has not this 
advantage. His brain, darkened by impure blood, 
closes his thoughts, and throws a shade over the 
page before him. Although there may be more 
romance in a “pale intellectual brow,” “weak 
nerves,” and a “fragile form,” it requires strong 
nerves and sturdy health to make long continued 
mental effort. The delicate lark soars high, but 
soon falls; it is only the eagle, with broad and 
strong wing and clear eye, that can sustain long 
flight in the upper air, and gaze at the sun. To 
possess a sound mind we must have a sound body. 

The working-man is forced to cultivate self-reli- 
ance. He has nothing to fall back upon; he must 
earn his own bread. There is none to lighten his 
heavy burdens—he has to bear them, and they 
strengthen him. His trials through poverty make 
more of him. He feels that he is a man nobly in- 
dependent of others’ aid, and self-made men are 
heroes in the moral world. When he applies his 
mind to the acquisition of knowledge, he is not dis- 
couraged by difficulties. He is familiar with them 
in the outward, and expects them in his inner life. 
He does not think his mind will grow without hard 
study—without systematic application—any more 
than he expects golden harvests without digging 
his field or sowing seed, or that his arms will ac- 
quire strength to wield with force the implements 
of labor without exercise of their muscles. In his 
daily occupations, whether he is a farmer or me- 
chanic, he must study and apply natural laws; 
adapt means to an end, watch cause and effect. 
He knows that nothing comes to perfection by 
chance. He has learned that nature’s grand secret 
of success is work, and applies it to his mental 
progress. 

The working-man does not go to study as a task. 
It is not toil to him. Manual labor, when not ex- 
cessive, invigorates his body, and rouses his mind, 
but cannot satisfy ite wants, and therefore it is re- 
creation—it is real pleasure to search the hidden 
mysteries of knowledge. His books are treasures , 
no miser ever stole in the dusky eve to count his 
golden stores, with as keen delight as the laborer 
returns after each day's toil to scan the precious 





pages. The necessity which is laid on him to labor 
—which tears him away from study ere it tries his 
mind and injures health, is the very thing that 
makes him return with new avidity, and one reason 
why he makes such rapid progress. The student 
wearies of continual mental effort: his mind is 
weakened. He longs for excitement, and seeks it 
not in useful labor, which would benefit himself 
and others, but in the gay circles of pleasure, too 
often in the intoxicating cup, which, for a time, 
stimulates his mind, and renders its powers more 
brilliant and active, but hastens their decay. Such 
temptations lie not in the path of the worker. 

The working-man lives more out of himself. 
The student often has his eyes turned inward, con- 
tinually watching the operations of his own mind, 
forgetting that to know himself aright he must 
compare himself with others, and see what are the 
relations he bears to the outward world. Hence it 
is that often the noblest mind “ Preys on itself, and 
is destroyed by thought.” But the man with a 
learning mind, who digs the ground or sows the 
seed, makes rapid progress. He sees the benevo- 
lence of God in every opening bud and blushing 
flower. 


“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields,” 
have all a voice for him, which goes to his heart, 
and wakes strange, beautiful thoughts there. He 
learns lessons of utility, of design in the natural 
world, and with a soul enlarged yet humbled, he 
applies to books and art, the exponents of other 
men’s minds—and looks into his own to discover 
the laws by which it is governed, and the links by 
which he is bound to his fellow-men. He feels 
that the elevation of the race should be the aim of 
every man—the end for which all knowledge is 
given. He knows that earth, with all its pomp, is 
“ passing away ”—mind only is immortal, and there- 
fore he alone is wise, and in sympathy with the 
source of all knowledge, who takes the means giv- 
en to elevate and enlighten first his own mind, then 
the mind of every human being over whom he has 
any influence. And not only to believe this, but to 
act—to live it, a man must do more than spend a 
life in study. 

The working-man also mingles with all classes 
of society; he sees the workings of the human 
heart unrestrained by outward forms ; he knows the 
rudiments of mind, and watches its gradual devel- 
opment, and sees what its wants are, and can in 
part see what are the yearnings of the human soul 
—that fearful mystery whose depths can be fath- 
omed only by its Creator. The student has not 
this advantage. He is conversant only with those 
whose minds are educated to a certain hight, whose 
manners are adopted, whose souls are veiled so 
that their lights and shadows cannot be seen, and 
therefore where he would instruct and elevate his 
fellow-men, he often fails. 

The working-man, therefore, in all ages of the 
world, has been more successful in doing good, in 
advancing the interests of humanity, than a man 
who is learned only in book knowledge. The lat- 
ter may desire to do as much, but never can ac- 
complish it, being ignorant of the material on which 
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he is working. No one can be so good as he who 
has been governed. No one can speak such words 
of encouragement and sympathy to the poor and 
suffering as he who has really felt, not imagined, 
their hardships. It is only he who has taught him- 
self, who has worked his own path up, that can 
stimulate the ignorant, the friendless and forgotten, 
to exertion. Sel/-reliance means something from 
him. He has known what it is to be without a 
friend ; he knows every obstacle which lies in their 
pathway ; they were inhis. No one can enter into 
the feelings or soothe the weary, wounded spirit of 
the toiler as a fellow-laborer can, who has battled 
with poverty and ignorance, and gained the victory. 
His hands are strong to uphold his fainting brother. 
His voice is clear and hopeful to whisper words of 
cheer; he can point onward and upward while 
working by his side. The trials and sufferings he 
met and overcame have fitted him to help others. 
They formed his character, for, as in the natural 
world, the richest fruit must be touched by the 
frost ere it ripens and mellows, so it would seem in 
the mental world no character becomes perfect 
until it is touched by the frosts of suffering. 


The working-man gives example as well as pre- 
cept to the world. He is in it, and of it, and can 
make himself fe/t by it in a manner the student 
cannot who lives apart from its active scenes. The 
latter often gets too far above it, and dwells in the 
regions of fancy or imagination so that he cannot 
exert a practical influence. But the man who 
works as well as studies, is, as it were, midway 
between heaven and earth—near enough to earth 
to feel with deep sympathy every movement, and 
near enough to heaven's light and knowledge to 
point others to the right way, leading upward, 
There is no man who reflects and looks into the 
future with a clear eye, but must discover truths 
which the great mass of mankind are not prepared 
to receive calmly. They will not hear them with- 
out opposition, And here the working-man tri- 
umphs, He is not afraid to speak wholesome but 
disagreeable truths. No one can take away his 
means of livelihood. He has a trade to work atif 
his pen fails to support him. His reputation is his 
own—his friends did not put it on him. He is in- 
dependent. And such men have done much for 
the world, and their memory is blessed. The stu- 
dent often conceals what he knows to be true, be- 
cause he cannot live without his accustomed mode 
of maintenance, his reputation and friends. 

The working-man also exhibits a greater degree 
of freshness and originality in his writngs. There 
is a naturalness in the thoughts; they come from 
the heart and go to other hearts with a force they 
could not have if first analyzed by the critic's head. 
They are as flowers fresh from beside the hedge- 
row, fragrant and blooming, not flowers taken apart 
and torn by the botanist. The student who does 
not let the emotions of kindoess—those sudden 
impulses which at times arise in the soul like star- 
tled birds in a grove—gush forth, but would first 
dissect them ; is like a child watching bright bub- 
bles on a silver stream, and, anxious to know what 
they are made of, puts forth his tiny hand to touch, 
but they break ,and the charm is gone. The man 





at work in God’s beautiful world gets his heart too 
full—his emotions will gush forth, and they fall on 
other hearts like summer rain on the parched 
earth, causing every green thing to grow, and the 
desert to bud and blossom asa rose. As long as 
time shall last, the pious words of the worker Bun- 
yan shall echo through the earth. And the music 
which gushed from the soul of Burns as he followed 
the plow and sang to the “ Wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower,” shall never die away until the last 
soul-chord breaks, for such music is immortal. It 
has its home in every soul, and vibrates there, but 
all may not express it. And that noble song, “A 
man’s a man for a’ that,” will be a watchword for 
future generations. 

As the world advances, its workers take a high- 
er position ; the dignity of labor becomes more ap- 
parent. The land of Franklin has shown what a 
single nation of workers can do towards civilizing 
and christianizing a globe! The time draws near 
when he who does nothing will de nothing, and 
when there will be no aristocracy but that of labor 
—no noblemen but the workers, Not until then 
will the beneficial influences of work upon the 
mind be fully understood, In the cleared light of 
that day will the people of the earth begin to per- 
ceive the wisdom and goodness of God, who, when 
he created man, although a world lay before him to 
study, yet put him in a garden to “keep and dress” 
it, and who tempered judgment with mercy when 
sending him forth from Eden he made labor pleas- 
ant and desirable to him. 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 


BY J. H. COOK. 


The origin and influence of what are called ex- 
ternal circumstances although a thread-bare theme 
in its popular aspect to the world, is, nsvertheless, 
not yet fully understood, rightly deduced, or pro- 
perly analyzed. We hear it remarked in every- 
day life, proclaimed often with great energy and 
emphasis, by the teachers of the world that, if A, 
B and C had been under certain circumstances, 
good or bad, favorable or adverse, they would have 
been, fortunate or unlucky, wise or ignorant, honor- 
ed or ignoble, blissful or unhappy. Iam willing 
to admit that in general, there is something to be 

puted to condition ; and in many cases much ; 
but I wish the reader to discriminate ; call things 
by their right names, and allow every cause to have 
its effect. If every one was in principle and prac- 
tice a phrenologist, there would be no need of in- 
struction on this subject. How often has the wri- 
ter seen parents prescribing for their children, or 
young men and women for themselves, a certain 
sphere or object of pursuit, in life, which nature 
has denied, and circumstances never can give them 
the power to jill or obtain. O how infatuated the 
parent when he says: “’Tis education forms the 
common mind,” and hence there is no reason why 
my son should not become a somebody—a Burritt, 
a Seward, a Beecher, or somebody else if I send 
him, at much self-sacrifice and inconvenience to a 
college, a law-school, a theological seminary, or to 
any other institution to which the world attributes 











far too much power of creation and development. 
The world too often practically denies. “You 
can’t make a silk purse of a pig’s ear.” Bass-wood 
may be shaped into many forms, but no cireum- 
stances can change it to oak. A child born with 
an animal organization cannot under any influence 
in this life become an Oberlin. A person born 
with a favorable temperament, and predominant 
moral and intellectual brain, cannot, by any cir- 
cumstance, except intemperance, become grossly 
debased. There will yet remain vestiges of his ele - 
vated original. There is a class, however, over 
which circumstances have a decided control in ren- 
dering them moderately good or bad—those in 
whom, all else eqnal, the animal and moral brain 
are equally developed. Such persons are like a 
lever, nicely poised upon its fulcrum, either arm of 
which may be made to preponderate by a very 
small weight. But extreme developments of brain 
in any region thereof without nearly equal counter- 
acting developments are but little controlled by or- 
dinary circumstances: but, on the contrary, make 
circumstances, “ Man is himself a circumstance,” 
yea, the greatest of all circumstances. The cir- 
cumstances which influence the character previous 
to birth, far outweigh all those that succeedit. “A 
good tree cannot bring forth corrupt fruit.” 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


In an article under the head of “ Psychology,” in 
the Phrenological Journal of January, 1851, it was 
argued that every particle in the human body is 
surrounded and pervaded by its own peculiar aro- 
mal and magnetic essence; that the essences of 
contiguous particles must necessarily intercommingle 
and cohere with each other, and that all the parti- 
cles and compounds of the body thus associated 
together, must necessarily form an interior magnet- 
ic, invisible body, pervading the outer body, and 
taking its precise shape, as water pervades, and 
takes the shape of, the sponge. It was shown that 
this interior and etherial organism is indeed the 
spiritual body, and that, coming forth from the 
tangible body at the death of the latter, and, exer- 
cising all its vital functions, and preserving all its 
anatomical parts,even to the most minute, it enters 
into a world of ethereal forms and organisms rela- 
ted to itself. 

I am told by the conductors of this Journal that 
the publication of these views called forth several 
letters and some strictures. It has been alledged, 
as a principal objection against this theory, that it 
proves too much ; for if every human being is per- 
vaded by this ethereal, magnetic, and spiritual or- 
ganism, which survives the dissolution of the outer 
body, why, it is asked, may we not suppose the 
same to be true in reference to every brute form, 
and that all such have, in like manner, a conscious 
existence after the dissolution of their visible 
bodies 1 

Space, at present, does not admit of such a reply 
to this question as would probably be satisfactory 
to every mind. We will say, therefore, in brief, 
that every living brute possesses an interior and 
ethereal organism somewhat similar to that which 
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is here supposed to belong to man. But the brute 
differs from man in that he is not a complete system 
of himself, as man is, but is only a part of that 
complete system comprised in the whole animal 
kingdom. The pervading psychical essence of the 
brute, therefore, though it is indestructible and 
loses none of its inherent vitality, yet, in coming 
forth from the form which contained it, commingles 
with corresponding essences with which it has an 
affinity, and thus loses its individuality. 

But each individual man is a complete system or 
kingdom of himself ; and concerning his interior 
or spiritual organism, these three things are predi- 
cable : First, it cannot commingle and lose itself with 
inferior essences, inasmuch as this would be in- 
verting the order of progression ; and it is not the 
nature of the lower to assimilate and appropriate 
the higher, but the higher the lower; secondly, it 
cannot intercommingle and lose itself with other 
human spiritual organisms, because every other 
spiritual organism is sufficiently different from it to 
preclude the necessary affinity ; thirdly, it cannot be 
assimilated with, and be absorbed into, higher king- 
doms or organisms, because there is not, and cannot 
be, any kingdom or living creature higher than man. 
There might, it is true, be a higher race of men, 
but they would still, in every essential principle, 
be men, and man in his present state possesses all 
the elements of their being, and is capable of pro- 
gressing to their state of refinement and elevation. 
He is even, under the influence of superior and di- 
vine attraction, capable of progressing, in the course 
of an elernity, to the plane of elevation now occu- 
pied by the highest angel, unless it be supposed 
that that angel is infinite. 

But our object in presenting our theory of the 
interior constitution, was not so much to prove the 
generally admitted doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, as to explain it, and to establish a basis 
on which may rest some more definite conceptions 
of the philosophy of the soul's operations and out- 
er manifestations. And as we have as yet seen 
no adequate cause to modify this theory in any es- 
sential particular, we will proceed, upon the as- 
sumption of its truth, to a consideration of some 
phenomena in the soul's manifestations, in the wak- 
ing, the sleeping, and the dream state. 

The internal organism of which we have spoken, 
is the real man, of which the outer body is only the 
visible form or vehicle. It is directly related, both 
as a whole and as to its individual parts, to the 
outer universe, and also, as to its more interior and 
as yet comparatively undeveloped nature, to all 
spiritual spheres and beings above itself; and the 
action and reaction between the soul and the vari- 
ous outer things to which its faculties are related, 
together with the digestion of sensuous, and the 
elaboration of supersensuous, impressions within 
itself, constitute perception, consciousness, emotion, 
and the various procesees of intellectation. 


THE WAKING STATE. 

Wakefulness consists simply in the normal and 
functional activity of the mind, whilst the latter 
freely employs the body as an instrument to exe- 
cute its mandates. It is in the wakeful state that 
all the ordinary mental and physical operations are 
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peformed. But during this state, deposition of par- 
ticles from the blood, in the form of bone, muscle, 
cellular and vascular tissues, &c., is suspended in 
proportion to the degree of activity, whilst in the 
same proportion, the process of secretion, and of 
evolution of aromal essences from the solid materi- 
als of the body, is accelerated. It is for this reason 
that habitual and long continued vigilance is gen- 
erally attended with loss of flesh, and exhaustion 
of the powers both of body and mind. It is easy 
to see, therefore, that perpetual wakefulness would 
be incompatible with the health and even the phy- 
sical existence of the individual On the basis of 
this fact, persons guilty of atrocious crimes, have, 
in some countries, been put to death by a depriva- 
tion of sleep. The culprit has been surrounded by 
armed soldiers, whose orders were to keep him in 
a standing position, pricking him with their spears 
whenever he showed a disposition to somnolency. 
It has been found that when wakefulness was thus 
prolonged beyond the ordinary period, the pulsa- 
tions would become gradually accelerated, until 
almost undistinguishable ; fever would ensue, fre- 
quently accompanied with insanity, and finally, 
sometimes after the lapse of several days, the un- 
happy subject would fall dead from sheer exhaus- 
tion, caused by the extraordinary wear upon his 
system. To prevent a similar catastrophe from 
happening with every individual, there is a wise 
provision, which is the state of 


SLEEP. 


The phenomenon of profound and dreamless 
slumber, when all thoughts are suspended, has by 
some been considered incompatible with the idea 
of the independent, extra-corporeal existence of the 
human soul. But this thought can be entertained 
only by those who are in ignorance or unbelief of 
the theory we have propounded respecting an in- 
terior and ethereal organism; for if this theory is 
duly comprehended, and admitted as a truth, the 
soul's unbroken continuity, as a substantial entity, 
during the hours of slumber, follows as a matter of 
course ; and the mode of its suspended, or rather 
modified, action, becomes easy of conception. The 
truth seems to be, that as wakefulness consists in a 
peculiar state or degree of action, especially of that 
portion of the organized essence which resides in 
the brain, so sleep consists in a suspension of that 
state and degree of action, without a destruction 
of the divinely appointed and uvexplainable life- 
force which produces that action, and which, during 
sleep, is mainly operative in the ganglionic system, 

It cannot be denied that this subject, in some of 
its ramifications, involves questions difficult of so- 
lution, and concerning which it becomes us to speak 
with diffidence. Yet facts and analogy seem to 
authorize the following conclusions as being at least 
a close approximation to the truth :—During wake- 
fulaess, and owing to increased and contiaued ac- 
tion, inter-action, and friction, among the particles 
of the body, there is an evolution, not only from the 
surfaces, but from the interiors of the particles, of 
an increased quantity of the magnetic or spiritual 
essence surrounding and pervading each of them, 
whence would follow a corresponding increase in 
the bulk and density of the united ethereal essences 





pervading the whole visible body. These essences 
at the same time, by partaking more and more of 
the comparatively gross qualities of the physical 
particles of which they are the ultimate comminu- 
tions, become themselves more and more gross as 
the process of their evolution is prolonged—unitil 
finally they become too gross to allow of the subtil 
and harmonious correlative vibrations which con- 
stitute mental consciousness and clear thought. 
Hence, after a long day of activity, the mind and 
whole sentient system become heavy and sluggish, 
which disposition increases until the yearnings of 
the exhausted physical constitution for rest and re- 
cuperation, overcome the tendency to sentient ac- 
tion, and that repose which we call sleep is the con- 
sequence. 

And now the processes which go on in the sys- 
tem, are the reverse of those which occurred during 
the waking state. What there is in the spiritual 
essence that is to gross, now condenses and d. ds 
to the surfaces of, and is absorbed into, the parti- 
cles, in the same way as the atmosphere of the earth, 
(that particle of the great universe,) on becoming 
overloaded with aqueous vapor and other gross sub- 
stances, forms clouds, and discharges the super- 
abundance of its contents to the earth, and is clar- 
ified, whilst the earth itself is refreshed and re-in- 
vigorated. In waking and sleeping, therefore, the 
soul-essence only performs one of those innumera- 
ble processes of action and reaction, exhaustion and 
recuperation, inspiration and expiration, ebbing and 
flowing, which are prevalent in all departments of 
universal nature, and upon which all more complex 
movements depend. 

Moreover, there is evidence that during slumber 
the main portion of the depositions of solid materi- 
als from the blood take place. It is because of 
these processes of physical recuperation, and of 
clarification of the internal, spiritual essence, that 
the individual, after a night’s slumber, arises with 
body invigorated and mind refreshed and active. 
If, however, the slumber has been too profound and 
protracted, the mind is weakened and rendered 
torpid, simply because too much of the spiritual 
essence has been absorbed in the physical particles, 
and absorbed so deeply as not to admit of its free 
and sprightly action. 

The theory of the contractile state of the spirit- 
ual essence during sleep, finds a confirmation in 
the fact that, in the state of sleep the brain is 
somewhat decreased in volume, and is, to appear- 
ance, in a state of partial collapse. This fact has 
been ascertained by observations upon a female 
whose skull had been so fractured as to expose a 
portion of the brain to view. It was found that 
when she was awake and engaged in sprightly con- 
versation, the brain protruded considerably through 
the orifice; when her mind was in an unexcited 
state, the brain protruded in a less degree; when 
she was asleep and quietly dreaming, it was still 
more shrunken; but when she was in a dreamless 
slumber, it was shrunken quite within the skull. 

Much of the health and vigor, both of mind and 
body, are dependent upon a just equilibrium be- 
tween the physical constitution and its pervading 
spiritual organism, and upon the regularity and nat- 
uralness with which the conditions of waking and 
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sleeping follow each other. Admitting foregoing . 


conclusions, it becomes doubly plain that any vio- 
lation of the laws of alimentation and excrementa- 
tion, must necessarily, in some degree, destroy the 
equilibrium between the body and its pervading 
spiritual essence—must necessarily tend, not only 
to oppress the body, but to clog, stupefy, and mate- 
rialize the mind. If one introduces substances into 
his system which cannot be digested and appropri- 
ated in particles sufficiently refined to be the basis 
of an absolutely spiritual emanation, he introduces 
just so much death into his system. Gross and im- 
perfectly digested food, when converted into blood 
and deposited in the solid substances of the body, 
generates a gross spiritual essence ; whilst the pres- 
ence of imperfectly vitalized particles in the body 
attracts downward and absorbs spiritual essences 
that might otherwise be employed in mental ope- 
rations. 
DREAMING. 

In view of the foregoing psycho-physiological 
principles, the true theory of ordinary dreaming 
becomes obvious. During sleep, the nerves, as 
channels of sensation, and even the convolutions 
of the brain, as organs of thought, are closed up, 
or quiescent, in a greater or less degree according 
as the slumber approaches to completeness. The 
more refined portion of the spiritual essence—the 
portion which does not contract and descend to recu- 
perateand revitalize the exhausted physical particles 
of the body—ascends, and, becoming thus purified 
from grosser essences, and at the same time partial- 
ly liberated from the bodily organs, it acts in meas- 
urable independence of them. Its action consti- 
tutes the thoughts and various other internal expe- 
riences known as dreams. 

It is impossible, however, in the mere state of 
bodily sleep, for the internal essence to be entirely 
liberated from the bodily organs ; and hence its ac- 
tion, owing to inharmony between itself and the 
bodily organism by which it is still held and par- 
tially obstructed, is generally irregular. Hence 
the incongruitics and inconsistencies which often 
characterize the mental operations of the dream 
state. In proportion, however, as the mental es- 
sence is freed from bodily obstructions, and acts 
from its own interior powers, its action, and the re- 
sultant thoughts, will be orderly and consecutive, 
and will be similar in nature to its mental experi- 
ences after it is entirely liberated from the body by 
physical death. 

Thus it is shown that the dream state is a semi- 
spiritual state—a condition of the mind between 
its embodied and entirely disembodied state, in 
which condition it may in some degree exercise the 
powers peculiar to both states. 

An explanation and illustration of some of the 
laws, and corporeal and extra-corporeal influences, 
which govern dreams, will be attempted in another 
article. W. F. 





1 esteem my doctrine too much to change or mutilate it 
in favor of the opinions or prejudices of ary people. Asan 
observer of nature, my purpose is to present and defend a 
doctrine which may be useful to mankind in all places 
which may be compatible with true morality, and which, 
in all ages, may be appropriated to the wants of human 
nature.—Dr. Gat. 





INTERVENTION. 
OUR DUTY RESPECTING HUNGARY. 


All great truths are easy of solution, because, 
like the sun, moon, and the more brilliant stars, 
they stand out comparatively more conspicuously 
than truths of lesser moment. Greater truths, too, 
have their constellations, so that one such truth re- 
fiects a clear light upon others. 

Just now, the question is prominently before the 
American mind, what is our policy, our duty, re- 
specting the cause of liberty in general, and Hun- 
garian independence in particular! This being a 
great question, we may expect its answer to be 
correspondingly apparent, and that answer is to be 
looked for in nuMAN NaTuRE. That nature is perfect, 
and infallibly correct in its original constitution, so 
that, when we ascertain what the primitive con- 
stitution, or the unperverted workings of the hu- 
man mind are, touching this matter ef interven- 
tion, the whole problem is solved. Let us then 
catechise Phrenology, the great expounder of hu- 
man nature. What say the various faculties to such 
intervention? And first, let us catechise the higher 
powers, such as Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Reason, because they constitute the royal family— 
the natural guides and rulers of the various propen- 
sities ; and the law is, that the propensities should 
act only in subserviency to these governing ele- 
ments, and should always carry out their requi- 
sitions, 

Then what says Benevolence? Its constitutional 
function says, “Help the needy and distressed, re- 
lieve human wo, promote human happiness,” and 
the larger the scale of suffering the more emphati- 
cally it requires its alleviation. Where one human 
being suffers, it requires a given amount of exer- 
tion to relieve that suffering ; but where two suffer 
it requires double exertion, and thus where thou- 
sands or millions suffer. We have then only to ask 
whether a truly benevolent individual standing in 
full view of the distress of a fellow creature, is 
bound, by the laws of his constitution, to exert 
himself to relieve that suffering, and when we have 
answered this question as regards the individual, 
we have answered it as regards nations, 

Then what shall the benevolent bystander do in 
case one human being is inflicting needless and un- 
deserved pain upon another? It instinctively and 
powerfully calls up Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness to prevent this wanton infliction of pain. 
An exceedingly sensitive and tender-feeling little 
girl, attending school where physical chastisements 
were inflicted, on seeing a child punished, sprang 
from her seat, threw her arms first around the pun- 
ishing teacher, and then around her punished mate, 
and by screams, mingled with supplications, arrest- 
ed the punishment, and this she did time after 
time; nor could anything prevent her, though she 
herself was punished for it, so that she was obliged 
to be kept out of school. To punish in her pres- 
ence was not possible, simply because she exerted 
herself so resolutely to resist it. Now, was that 
girl actuated by the instinctive promptings of hu- 
manity? That she was prompted by Benevolence 
cannot be questioned that she was unusually sen- 





sitive to human suffering is obvious; but this only 
strengthens our argument, for she was a finer 
grained and higher type of humanity than is com- 
mon. Is it not a fact, that the more highly or- 
ganized the human being, the more does Benevo- 
lence writhe at the sight of tortures inflicted on 
others? Or, to extend the simile, suppose our 
whole people were perfect specimens of men and 
women—suppose they even approached our ideas 
of angelic sympathy and intellectuality—beholding 
as they do the sufferings wantonly inflicted by 
Austria upon Hungary, what would these superior 
human beings do, both in their individual and col- 
lective capacities } 

Or, to vary the illustration again, suppose the 
most perfect man and woman conceivable were 
passing upon a public highway and saw one of the 
worst of men, strong, armed, and with every ad- 
vantage, inflicting the most dreadful pains and tor- 
tures upon an unarmed, defenceless, and unoffend- 
ing human being, and, by slow degrees, actually 
taking his life! Would these exalted personages 
“pass by on the other side,” heedless of his cries 
for help, and regardless of outraged justice as well 
as outraged humanity ? 

What would that most exalted woman request 
her husband to do, and aid him in doing! Sup. 
pose, moreover, that this husband could render as- 
sistance without materially endangering himself, 
only subjecting himself to inconvenience and per- 
haps pecuniary loss, what would she think of that 
husband if he inhumanly refused assistance? Or 
rather, would she stop to think of consequences ! 
Would she not think only of the pistaEss anp ITs 
RELias $ Suppose, again, that this unarmed sufferer, 
allowed a fair, open conflict with his enemy, would 
prove too much for him, suppose this assassin called 
in the assistance of another devil incarnate to help 
him in his work of torture and death ; would this 
husband, by supposition powerful as well as hu- 
mane, stand and see two strong ones, with every 
advantage, inflict robbery and torture upon a weak 
one without advantages? Would he not, in the 
name of humanity and justice, step up boldly to 
the second assassin and say, “Hands off, if you 
help the strong one, I'll help the weak one?” In- 
deed, what says universal humanity evinced in 
every form of fighting, even of dogs in our streets, 
as well as of men. Bystanders will never allow 
two men to fight one, especially two strong ones to 
fight even one strong one, much more a weak one, 

Is it not an instinctive element in humanity to 
give to each opposing party fair play! We simply 
put the question, what says the natural spontane- 
ous exercise of all man’s higher nature? Indeed, 
what says even brute nature! Let the following 
anecdote answer :—A_ bear, famished with a long 
and severe winter in Maine, on the opening of 
spring came down, ravenous with hunger, upon the 
monntain side, and seeing a young bullock, gave 
chase, This bullock uttered cries of distress, when 
the cattle on the surrounding hill-sides and pas- 
tures, ascertaining its direction, bounded over fen- 
ces and rushed through ravines in aid of their suf. 
fering comrade, and seeing the bear in hot pursuit, 
chased the bear, overtook him, gored him to death, 
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stamped upon him, tore out his entrails with their 
horns, and scattered them upon the surrounding 
bushes, roaring and stamping with frenzied mad- 
ness, all simply in defense of the life and happiness 
of one of their kind. 

Then what shall man do when like cries of dis- 
tress reach his ears, not from a single individual, 
but from millions of his fellow beings? Shall 
brute make such desperate sacrifices in behalf of 
brute, and shall Hungary cry in vain in her distress 
while the great Polar Bear is helping the Austrian 
Hyena in pursuing and devouring them ! 

But Cautiousness may step in and tell the inter- 
vener that the proposed intervention will be dan- 
gerous. Intellect might answer by saying, then I 
will take all requisite precautionary measures first, 
but intervene I shall. Acquisitiveness may step in 
and eay, but you will injure my purse. Benevolence 
says, but your purse is less important than his 
sufferings. Be it that it is expensive, humanity 
rises above dollars in value ; and Conscientiousness 
res “ But to do right is the real way to make 
money.” 

Now we will not attempt to decide the above 
specified case for readers. Let each one decide for 
himeelf. All we would do is simply to ask each 
reader to interrogate humanity, and ascertain the 
spodtaneous voice of the highest specimens of the 
human race. And the decision in these cases will 
decide the raixcirtz which should govern our na- 
tional course. 

Only two faculties can object to the strong help- 
ing the weak; one is Cautiousness, the other Ac- 
quisitiveness. Every other faculty says help. 
Shall then this paltry minority rule the great ma- 
joritiy of the human faculties, and this minority, 
too, among the propensities, and both selfish 
in the extreme ? 

Combativeness and Destructiveness would enter 
into the defense readily, as would Adhesiveness, In- 
habitiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, Conjugal Love, 
Constructiveness, and all the intellectual faculties, 
As to Acquisitiveness, it is one of the lower facul- 
ties, and not only should never overrule the others, 
bat should willingly take a lower place in the 
councils of the mind, for by as much as humanity is 
above material property, by so little should Ac- 
quisitiveness be allowed to overrule such decisions. 
Now we would simply ask, what is the one great 
paramount objection to our rendering Hungary as- 
sistance! Simply the purse,—an argument utterly 
insignificant where bleeding humanity calls for 
help. But helping her will ultimately ray, for she 
will return ten-fold in many ways—commercial in- 
eluded. As to Cautiousness, let it be remembered 
that there is always danger in doing wrong and in 
neglecting duty, but always safety in doing right. 
If, therefore, it be nromr for the strong to help the 
weak against oppression, it is safe. Moral duty 
and moral danger never yo together, but danger 
always accompanies wrong, and safety right. 

_ Especially would there be no danger in this case, 

Russia knows she is wrong. She has a guilty con- 
science. A bold, strong, moral remonstrance would 
be completely efficacious. Any individual, any na- 
tion, when perpetrating an enormity, has an inner 


}\ consciousness of that enormity, and when remon- 
|strated with in the name of right, humanity, and 
duty, at once become quailed. “The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.” Why! because a guilty 
conscience awakens the painful or reversed action 
of its next neighbor, Cautiousness, which occasions 
jfear. “Conscience makes cowards of us all” The 

| guilty are ever timid, and require only a bold re- 

‘monstrance in the name of right to completely 
humble them. 

But, more than all, a human being in distress has 
QD ABSOLUTE RIGHT to assistance from his fellow 
human beings. We are a great family of brothers, 
This family compact requires that we help one 
another in distress. It especially requires that 
barbarity should be prevented. What is the 
philosophy of the gallows and the prison? Simply 
to stay the hand of wrong and violence, thereby 
pre-supposing the right and the duty of preventing 
this violence, even by force. 

The last mode of aiding imploring Hungary we 
will not discuss. Of course, we should exhaust all 
moral and intellectual means first—should argue, 
remonstrate, and protest, and this will almost cer- 
tainly deter Russia from aiding Austria. All 
Hungary asks is to be let alone; and Russia will 
not be likely to endanger a double war with both 
Hungary and us, just to help Austria. 

We can at least recognize the republican govern- 
ment of Hungary far enough to allow Kossuth to 
buy arms and implements, and this will do the 
work. Only give Hungary the means of arming 
herself, and she will rid herself of Austrian des- 
potism ; especially if we establish a commercial 
treaty, for Russia would not dare to touch a ship 
protected by our flag. 

But to detail any plan of operations is not our 
purpose. What we would say is simply thie: 
doing our duty will not only pay in the long run, 
but get us into no real danger. 

Finally, what say our people? If the vote should 
be taken—and such a vote ought to be taken by a 
special election—would not a large majority vote 
some form of decided governmental stand and ac- 
tion? If so, Congress ought to give it. She is 
but the executor of the people's will, and is bound 
to do what the majority desire ; for “ Tae masonrry 
SHALL RULE,” is the law of our national compact. 
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IV.—MEN ACTING IN PARTIES. 

In nothing else ought there to be so much honor 
and conscience as in the things attempted for the 
public good. In nothing is there so little. Even 
good men hardly suppose it a duty to be governed 
by the same moral laws in political conduct, that 
obtain in their private affairs. Indeed, it is gene- 
rally conceded that politics must be consigned to 
cunning, to management, to selfishness, and that it 








argues consummate ignorance of mankind, to ex- 
pect scrupulous purity. The guilt of wrong doing 
is none the less certain. Every man that violates 
the rules of personal integrity, for the sake of party, 
will be held to account before God, as if he had 
violated them in his personal affairs. 

We have no right to advocate principles, or to 
wink at their advocacy, in political parties, which 
it would be sinful to urge in our private and per- 
sonal relations. 

It is as really sinful to sustain bad measures as a 
member of a party, as it would be if the voter 
acted alone. 

It is an especial and outcrying sin and shame to 
inflict men upon the public, whom no one of the 
voters would trust in their own private affaira. 
Men would not trust a neighbor with a dollar on 
their own account, but will put him in trust of 
public revenues without a scruple. They will ad- 
vance to honor and influence men whom they would 
shut the door of their dwelling upon. Thus all 
moral considerations are lost sight of; life becomes 
a mere traffic; no room is left for conscience; 
everything goes by trick or sinister interest. The 
party thrives and the public interest is allowed to 
go to waste. Honesty, veracity, fidelity, unbend- 
ing personal integrity, scrupulous honor, these are 
the impracticable virtues. The subtil, pliant, 
willow-backed creature thrives: whilst the earnest 
truthful, and conscientious find no room or function. 

Under our Government, it is every man’s duty 
to vote, and to vote aright. It is every man’s duty 
to give so much attention to public affairs as to 
secure good laws, good measures, and good rulers. 
The man who in disgust withdraws from the ballot 
box, encourages the vile to take his place. It 
ought to be understood to be a Christian man’s 
purr, to consider the public welfare, and to conduct 
himself in his whole career, as a voting citizen, ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of personal, religious 
integrity. Christian ministers should teach their 
flocks—not what party, what man, or what mea- 
sures, to vote for, but what rrinciptes are to 
govern them in selecting men, and supporting 
measures. And, on either side of any measure, or 
whether for or against any man or party of men, 
each individual should be taught, from the pulpit 
too, that he will give a personal and strict account 
in the Day of Judgment, not only for what he did, 
but for the most secret motives that influenced his 
conduct, If a million voters perform a selfish or 
wicked deed, the guilt will not be divided into a 
million parts, and each man take a one millionth 
part; but any man who knows it to be morally 
wrong, will have the undivided guilt of selfishness 
(and especially of that most abominable of all self- 
ish Ifish towards the common weal,) set 
down to himself personally ! 

Nor do we believe one word of that miserable 
fictitious prudence which teaches that clergymen 
should not vote, They should do whatever is 
becoming in a good citizen. They should teach 
their people the spirit in which their duties are to 
be performed; and then they should practice what 
they preach. Now and then, a clergyman may, 
perhaps, properly excuse himself from voting. So 
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may a layman. Bat, in a country whose laws and 
government are fashioned by the people, and the 
moral complexion of whose affairs, therefore, will 
depend upon those who go to the ballot box, it 
should be the sovereign duty of those in stations of 
influence, first to raise the intelligence and virtue 
of the masses of the community to the highest 
degree; then, to make the wise and the virtuous 
fearless and faithful in giving their vote upon all 
questions of public utility; and, that this may be 
done conscientiously, every clergyman should re- 
gard it as a part of good citizenship to exercise 
calmly, dispassionately, but courageously, the 
sacred prerogative of vorina! To the cowardly 
plea, that it will compromise their position, or will 
divide their people, I reply : that it will do neither 
the one nor the other, so soon as it is understood 
that clergymen have courage to do whatever it is 
right for a good citizen todo! But if it did, what 
then! Is this the selfish platform on which a cler- 
gyman is to stand—that safe duties are to be per- 
formed, and unsafe ones avoided? As long as it 
is believed that intimidation will fright them from 
this pury, there will be found men full of insidious 
counsel; men, whose purposes will be better ef- 
fected by the absence of good men from the polls, 
than in the face of their example and the silent in- 
fluence of their vote. If any man on earth should 
be simple, frank, courageous, patriotic, and full of 
fearless acts of good citizenship, it is the American 
Minister of the Gospel. And I do not at all care 
to conceal both surprise and indignation when I see 
those whose conduct should back up good teaching, 
afraid to tell Christian citizens how they should 
perform civil obligations either by the tongue in the 
pulpit or by their prompt fidelity to good men and 
good laws, at the ballot box. 

If good men abandon the polls, they turn over 
the government to bad men. It is in vain for the 
Church to fast and pray over national sins, if those 
sins have come by her own default. Let Christian 
men take care of laws, and take care that only good 
men are voted for, and then they can with some 
grace and profit fast over what national sins re- 
main. But to stay at home during elections, and 
then annually weep over bad men and bad laws, 
is as foolish as if improvident husbandmen should 
neither plow nor sow in Spring, and then fill the 
harvest-time with prayer that God would avert the 
evils of famine | 


V.—MEN ACTING IN COMMUNITIES. 


It is the pury of every citizen to exert himself, in 
all proper ways, to augment the good and to dimin- 
ish the evil of the community in which he dwells. 
Public spiritedness is not an optional virtue. It is the 
puty of every citizen. God will judge the man 
who selfishly enjoys the protection of good laws, 
and the blessings of morality and enterprise in a 
well regulated community. A man is as much 
bound to contribute to the welfare of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, as he is to contribute to the 
support of his own household. He will be as 
really guilty, though the guilt may not be as 
heinous in the one case as in the other. A man 
should be ashamed to lie at the breast of society 
all his life, and never to grow up to repay the gen- 








erous mother that suckled him. Yet thousands 
there are who regard it to be the duty of society to 
take care of the citizen, and of the citizen to fleece 
society for his own profit, to the utmost limit of 
safety. How should they know any better? As 
long as sordid papers tell cowardly pulpits that 
teaching men their civil duties is an unwarrantable 
stretch of privilege, and unfaithful ministers heed 
the pleasant lie, how can citizens be expected to 
be wiser than their teachers? Both go headlong 
into the ditch. 

On the other hand, it is a part of every man’s 
iduty to give the weight of his influence to the 


‘correction of every evil which infests society. 


This too, we owe to society, for the protection 
which it gives us. It isa debt. Not to pay it, is 
dishonesty. To see our beloved country swooning | 
under an incubus, and make no struggle, is as if a 
son should stand by and see a villain throttle his 
mother, and lift no hand to strike down the wretch 
and rescue the parent! The shrewd and smooth 
excuses by which men elude their duty to their 
land, when duty is unpopular, will fall to pieces 
before they can get them to the Judgment ; and 
they who dodge their duties here, will not there 
and then so easily dodge the stroke of God ! 





EMIGRATION. 


BY D. ROBERTSON. 


“ Farewell to the East, the gay old East, 
With its ancient halls and cathredral domes, 
Let us go to the West, to the bright young West, 
To make for ourselves and our children, homes.” 

Emigration is no new feature in the history of 
the world. The reader need not be alarmed, how- 
ever, by supposing that I am going to lead him 
through all its windings from the land of Nod to 
the “Far far West,” where even now the hardy 
emigrant is laving himself in the waters of the Pa- 
cific; but merely to draw his attention to the man- 
ner in which settlement is, and might be, conducted 
in this our own favored land. That the straggling, 
individual, and isolating manner in which our 
Western States are being settled is fraught with 
very considerable difficulties is unquestionable ; the 
unavoidable impediments attending the subjugation 
of a new territory are surely sufficient without 
adding to them even more serious drawbacks than 
nature imposes, which is certainly done by the 
present inconsiderate and unorganized mode of 
procedure. 

To leave the old homestead, with all its attach- 
ments, even to the remembrance of the “iron 
bound bucket” where the companions of youth 
have often pressed in eagerness around its merry 
rim, is surely an ample offering for favor on the 
altar of fortune. But, alas! this is not always 
the extent of the sacrifice. How often does it hap- 
pen that the New England farmer, constrained by 
his still narrowing circumstances, to seek ina new 
country the means of retrieving his fortune, finds, 
after he has plucked up his domestic vines and 
planted them where he fondly hopes they will con- 
tinue to give promise of an ample shade to his de- 
clining years, that he is surrounded by a class of 








settlers with whom he can never hope to live on 
terms of pleasurable and profitable intimacy; in 
whose minds he can never hope to find an echo to 
his aspirations after the “feast of reason and th® 
flow of soul.” That rich repast is broken up, the 
warm-hearted, generous, but rough man of the 
forest is unable to follow the flight of benevolent 
fancy as it revels in luxury around the creations of 
a hopeful imagination. The incitements to intellect- 
ual culture are withdrawn, the every-day minds 
with which his family are continually coming in 
contact have the effect of gradually drawing down, 
and ultimately extinguishing, every virtuous enthu- 
siasm existing in their young minds, so that those 
who might have been an honor to their country and 
kind, settle down to the level of the most common- 
place, giving a melancholy proof that . 
“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


But the emigrant, in appropriating to himself the 
undeveloped resources of a new country, is not of 
necessity compelled to leave behind the refining 
advantages accumulated by ages—that a plan se- 
curing these advantages, and avoiding the too 
common evils, can be devised I am satisfied of, and 
to draw the reader’s attention to the “New York 
Western Farm and Village Association,” as a means 
to supply a great social desideratum is the inten- 
tion of these lines. 

Its plan of operation is simple, it is free from 
every taint of socialism, sectarianism, or any other 
ism. It is simply a co-operation designed to last 
no longer than its members are located on the land 
they may select. The settlement is to be made on 
government land. Each member is allowed to 
hold 160 acres, and a village lot of four acres. It 
is intended to petition Congress for a grant of the 
land, but the probability of immediate success is 
not very great, when it is considered that the tri- 
bunal at whose feet the prayer must be laid is the 
center of that very monopoly it seeks to remove ; 
but that such a monopoly must soon come to an 
end no intelligent mind can doubt—the money- 
broker with his scrip cannot always stand between 
the laborer and the legacy of his God ; our citizens 
have only to awake and the monopoly is gone. 

Persons in the country wishing further informa- 
tion will be promptly supplied by writing to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. E. B. Taomas, No. 13 
Spruce-street, New York City. 

Remargs.—The general plan embodied in the 
foregoing article we highly approve. It is truly a 
trial to quit old familiar hills, valleys, and the tiny 
streamlet, or broad river of our young life’s home 
—to bid adieu to all who are familiar with the 
scenes and associations of our early days, and 
bury ourselves among strangers in a strange land. 
But, if, by forming colonies of old, early friends 
who know all our associations, we can carry with us 
not only our living history, but all those dear cus- 
toms and usages which time has sanctified; we 
translate our old home to the new, all, save a por- 
tion of our friends and the scenery of our early 
home. Who of New England does not at once 
feel at home among those of Ohio who emigrated 
thence, They bear old familiar names,—have the 
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same usages—know our friends, and our hills and 
rivera as well as we do, and thus the home feeling 
is at once raised in us, and we almost desire to 
tabernacle with them for the residue of our life. 


_ 


PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 


BY B. P. L, BUELL. 

It has been said by one well versed in the nature 
of man, that, “trath, whose first footsteps should 
ever be vigorous and alone, is often obliged to lean 
for support upon the arm of time.” The history of 
all discoveries in the arts and sciences, furnishes 
abundant evidence of the truthfulness of the above 
remark. But, notwithstanding the proneness in 
man to condemn everything new which conflicts 
with his preconceived opinions, still the declaration 
of one of our own poets remains impregnable, that 

“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers : 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 

The question, “ What is Truth?” is well worthy 
the investigation of every intelligent mind. Error 
is so interwoven and interlaced with everything 
human, that it requires great research and discrim- 
ination to distinguish the true from the false. 

In past ages, truth has made but little progress 
in consequence of the prevalence of ignorance, 
Belief is a blind instinct, and, without the aid of 
enlightened reason, is just as likely to lead to error 
as truth. From this cause, all kinds of absurdities 
have been palmed off upon the people by cunning 
and designing men, for the purpose of advancing 
their own selfish interests. 

Religion, which, above all things else, should be 
kept pure and unadulterated, has suffered much 
from the poisonous shafts of error. The leaders of 
all false theories in reference to religion have been 
men of great shrewdness and intelligence—good 
judges of human nature ; but deficient in virtue 
To accomplish their purposes, they have found it 

to keep the common people in ignorance. 
In this they have been successful, and the progress 
of religious truth has been greatly impeded by their 
unholy devices. 

Man has faculties which lead him to worship 
something—his very nature compels him to be re- 
ligious, and if not instructed in the only true way, 
he will bow down to images of his own device, or 
be drawn into the devious paths of error by the 
leaders of some sect, whose main object is to gain 
notoriety and wealth without physical exertion, 
Religious error has been the cause of an immense 
amount of suffering in the world, and it is still do- 
ing much to swell the amount of human misery, 
But it is consoling to reflect that religious error is 
fast being driven from its strong hold of darkness 
by the light of truth, The last crusades, waged to 
establish some favorite theory of religion, will soon 
have their day, and be known only in the history of 
the past; and the nations of the earth, illuminated 
by the glorious light of the gospel of peace, will no 
longer resort to brute force to make converts of one 
another. The cruel tortures of the Inquisrrion will 
be exchanged for the mild and lovely invitations of 








the living teacher, saying, “This is the way, walk 
ye in it.” 

Next to the errors in regard to religious truth 
are those of medicine. The healing art is one of 
very great importance to the welfare of mankind. 
It lies at the very foundation of temporal felicity, 
inasmuch as it has to do with the public health. 
But selfishness governs the actions of most men, and 
the medical fraternity have not escaped the general 
contagion. They have carried their schemes of 
worldly aggrandizement so far that most men look 
up to them as possessing skill bordering upon the 
supernatural. And they have found it for their 
interest to veil their peculiar art in mystery, and 
keep the common people in ignorance of the means 
they take to cure disease. It has always been their 
aim to magnify their skill in curing the most obsti- 
nate cases of disease, and to say but little in refer- 
ence to the best means of preserving health. They 
live on the folly and ignorance of mankind, and to 
enlighten the masses respecting the preservation 
of health, would be nothing less than taking from 
them their only means of support. 

It is but a few years since physiology was intro- 
duced into our schools as a study, and a knowledge 
of the human system was confined almost entirely 
to medical men. Now, the young are beginning to 
be instructed in regard to their physical natures, 
and the laws of health, and the truth, on the sub- 
ject of medical treatment is fast taking the place of 
error. Men are beginning to learn that sickness 
and pain are the result ofa violation of the laws of 
their being ; and that it is far better to obey those 
laws than to suffer the penalty annexed to their 
transgression. Knowledge, on the true means of 
preserving health, is being spread broadcast over 
the land, and it is to be hoped that it will continue 
to increase until the whole earth shall be filled with 
its cheering influences. In no one-thing, is the 
progress of truth more apparent, than it is in the 
increasing knowledge that mankind are gaining re- 
lative to the cause and remedy of disease. 

Closely connected with a knowledge of man’s 
physical constitution, is his intelligence in regard to 
his mental powers. Body and mind are so intim- 
ately connected in the present life that whatever 
affects one, affects the other also. It is but a few 
years since the study of mind has been reduced to 
an exact science, and brought within the reach of 
the meanest capacity. To Dr. Gall is due the honor 
of discovering the science of Phrenology, which dis- 
covery is working a wonderful revolution in the af- 
fairs of the world. Phrenology has had its adver- 
saries, and its progress has been greatly impeded 
by the opponents of truth. It has had to contend 
with the prejudices of the learned, and the ridicule 
of the ignorant. But, being founded on the immu- 
table principles of truth, it is progressing with sure 
and fearless steps towards the goal of universal 
belief, and will soon cease to betermed a “ delusion 
of science.” 

The cause of human liberty is also progressive. 
The monarchies of the old world are trembling 
with fear at the progress which truth is making in 
respect to the natural rights of man. Kings trem- 
ble on their thrones in consequence of the rising in- 
telligence of their subjects, and every outburst of 





the people for Frerpom is regarded by them as an 


omen of evil to themselves, 

Our own government is looked upon with suspi- 
cion by the crowned heads of Europe, because it fa- 
vors general intelligence and morality, which are 
the foes of despotism. Finally, rrur is progres- 
sive, and will eventually triumph over the hydra- 
headed monster—zrnor ! 





Inzuntes To WomEN AND GIRIS FROM THEIR 
Garments Takine Finr.—The frequent deaths oc- 
casioned by the clothes taking fire induces us to 
call attention to the simple and effectual remedy 
which has uently been published, but which 
appears to be forgotten by many in the hour of 
need. It is this:—Immediately on discovering 
the garments on fire, they should throw themselves 
upon the floor and roll once or twice. This is an 
act so easy, that it can be performed as well by 
the smallest child as by the most decrepid old wo- 
man that is able to stand or sit by the fire. If any 
doubts the efficacy of the remedy, let them take a 
strip of cotton cloth, and hold it with one end down- 
ward, set fire to the lower end, and see how 
quickly it will be cofsumed; then let them light 
another strip and throw it upon the floor as soon as 
it is ignited, and they will see that it will burn very 
slowly and soon go out. This remedy ought to be 
impressed upon the mind of every woman, and 
ought to be taught by every mother to her daugh- 
ters, as soon as they are able to learn anything. 





GOOD AND BAD HEADS. 


There are many persons who seem unwilling to 
acknowledge the truth of Phrenology, or to inform 
themselves relative to its merits. They have been 
reared in life by those who knew nothing of it as a 
science, and as they were not taught to understand 
and respect it by those who gave them their opin- 
ions, they regard it as untrue, and even refuse to 
accept instruction from those who are competent 
to impart it. 

Such persons, however, though nominally oppo- 
nents of Phrenology, indorse its truth every day of 
their lives as effectually, in principle, as if they were 
its most avowed advocates. When a man indi- 
rectly gives testimony in opposition to his acknowl- 
edged principles, it is justly supposed that the truth, 
and not prejudice or inclination, dictates it. 

The science, at its first introduction, was met by 
the political and religious despotism of Austria, 
which sought to crush it, and next by the pride of 
metaphysical learning in Britain and America, but 
it appeals from the dogmatical bigotry of old preju- 
dice to facts and the common sense of the world. 

We have met hundreds of persons who suppose 
themselves disbelievers in Phrenology, and yet they 
speak confidently of good heads and bad heads, ad- 
miring the one and avoiding the other class, with as 
much positiveness as the avowed believer in the 
science. There are few correct observers who do 
not draw favorable or adverse conclusions of a 
stranger’s character by the shape of his head. 
Their opinions, in the main, are correct as to gene- 
ral character, and they thus prove themselves phre- 
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nologists in practice, although they neither under- 
stand, or profess to believe in its principles. 





G. F. 

Any person would form a favorable opinion of 
the morality, intelligence, and amiability of G. F. 
in the above portrait. The fineness of his temper- 
ament indicates delicacy and refinement, while his 
expanded forehead bespeaks intelligence, and the 
breadth and hight of the top-head, as compared 
with its base, evince a predominence of moral sen- 
timent over animal and selfish feelings. And isnot 
this the verdict of any close observer? And yetit 
is in perfect agreement with his phrenology. 

He is one of the most gentle, amiable, and affec- 
tionate boys among several hundred at the Long 
Island Farms—a kind of charity educational estab- 
lishment. He is distinguished among them all for 
his prudence, judgment, deference, and regard for 
the feelings of others. He hasa good mind, and 
is an excellent scholar. 





How very strongly does this head contrast with 
the other! How broad at the base, indicating pre- 
dominant animal and selfish feelings ; how narrow 
and contracted the forehead, showing a weak intel- 
lect ; how narrow and conical at the top, showing 
small moral organs, with prodigious Firmness, which, 
working with his animal feelings, makes him noto- 
rious as a reckless, stubborn, surly, and selfish boy 
He belongs to the same establishment as the other, 
and has fully proved that he is regardless of con- 
sequences ; cares nothing for the wants, wishes, or 
opinions, rights, or comforts of others ; seeks his 
own gratification at all hazards, and is perverse 
and vicious in the extreme. 

Such a boy requires the best of training to make 
him passably correct in conduct, but, left to the 
chances of public charity, we have about as little 
prospect of a correct, reputable and virtuous life 
from him as we have of “ gathering grapes of thorns, 
or figs from thistles.” 








GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 


The Gravenstein is large; flattish-round; the skin very smooth and fair, of a whitish-yellow ground, 
mostly covered with brilliant red, generally in stripes; stem short, rather stout, in a deep, rather broad, 
and somewhat uneven canitys calyx large, open, in a wide, deep, uneven basin; flesh whitish, very 

y 


juicy, crisp, of a high, sprigh 


vinous flavor; rather acid early in the season, but when fully ripe and 


mellow it becomes mild and pleasant. It is both excellent for the table and for cooking. In use during 
September and October in this region—New England Farmer. 








GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 

When we enter the domain of fruit, and attempt 
to make selections and give descriptions of the 
best, we find ourselves surrounded with such a 
rich diversity, that we are often as much at a loss 
which to take, as is the child when for the first 
time he goes into an orchard and finds every bough 
laden and the ground covered with golden fruit. In 
the bewilderment of his greedy admiration at the 
luscious plenitude before him, he tries to grasp 
all, but he soon learns by experience that he must 
take one at a time. 

The fruits which ripen at the different seasons of 
the year should be selected and cultivated with 
such care, and in such proportions as to insure a 
constant supply for the table and the kitchen. 
True it is, that winter fruit is really more impor- 
tant than any other variety, because, in our northern 
climate, where winter reigns from one-third to one- 
half the year, it is a question of the first necessity 
that we have fruits that will keep through the win- 
ter, and so far into summer as to meet the early 
fruits, such as strawberries, cherries, dc. Yet the 
summer and fall varieties are as important in their 
season as any other, and, therefore, although they 
keep a shorter time than winter apples, which, of 
course, ripen late, they should be cultivated with 
equal assiduity. 

Hence it is, that we urge our readers not to be 
satisfied with one kind, or six kinds for the winter, 
but to have several varieties of the summer apple, 
so as to insure a bearing season for some of them 
every year; also a greater number of trees for 
autumn and early winter apples, and a still larger 





quantity for the winter and spring. There must 
be care, patience, and good judgment employed to 
stock a farm, or village-lot, with the right kinds, in 
sufficient variety to secure the great end in view, 
namely, home fruits for home consumption. And 
what is proper for the family of the fruit-grower is, 
also, just what is requisite for the market—and 
that of the same varieties and similar proportions— 
or perhaps the market would consume more of the 
winter varieties, as they are less perishable than 
early fruit, and can, therefore, be depended on more 
safely as an article of profitable commerce with our 
cities, 

The beautiful specimen which we here give to 
our readers is one of the handsomest and best ap- 
ples in this country, and is worthy of general culti- 
vation. The Gravenstein originated in Holstein, 
Germany, and bears the name of the castle in which 
it was found. It stands at the head of the list of 
fine apples in the country of its nativity; in Eng- 
land it is also very popular, and flourishes in this 
country in nearly every locality where the apple is 
cultivated. 

The Gravenstein, in this latitude, is an early fall 
apple, but further north it is an early winter fruit. 
It is admirably adapted to northern localities, It 
is an excellent bearer. The fact is recorded of a 
tree in Bangor, Maine, having borne twenty bushels 
of prime fruit the tenth year after grafting. 

Other advantages to the fruit-grower, in the cul- 
tivation of this variety, are, that it is a very rapid 
grower, and forms a large and beautiful tree. The 
fruit is very popular in the market, as it combines 
excellent qualities for the dessert and the kitchen. 
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Mechanical Hepartment. 


THE GRAVEL WALL. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BOXES, ETO. 


Our last article described the materials and mode 
of mixing the composition, with hints touching its 
conveyance to the wall. We devote this article to 
the mode of finally depositing it in the wall. I 
tried various modes of fixing the boards between 
which the material is deposited, and finally hit up- 
on the following :—First erect standards or guides 
on both the outside and inside of your wall, and at 
the distance of 8, 12,16, or any other number of 
feet which may best serve the length of your wall 
and boards, and brace these standards effectually, 
so as to keep your wall in its place. After it is 
up, and before it becomes dry, they can usually be 
braced against the floor timbers, which should al- 
ways be laid for each floor before the wall goes up. 
These guides may be composed of two-by-three or 
two-by-four inch timber. Their length should be 
the proposed hight of the wall, and all of them cut 
of the same length. If your corners are square, 
one of them should be put either at the outside 
corner, or two feet or so from it, for at the corner it 
serves the purpose of two standards, and so of the 
one on the inside corners. These standards may 
be so placed as to be lett in the wall, or placed out- 
side of the wall, so as to be taken away ; but pro- 
bably the best plan is to leave them in the wall 
In this case, if your wall is eight inches thick, and 
your stuff two by four, it will not answer to have 
these standards opposite each other, because this 
will cut the wall in two, but the outside of each 
should be where you wish the outside of your wall 
—in other words, all you have to do is simply to 
brace, and place these standards so that when the 
boards are nailed to them, the inside of the boards 
will correspond with the required thickness and 
form of the wall. 

This done, the preparation of boards comes next 
in order, and one of the first difficulties to be over- 
come is the tendency of the boards to warp, and 
thus render the wall uneven, whereas it is requisite 
the wall should be kept plumb and even. Choose 
any kind of good pine board, and nail cleets across 
it at each end, and once or twice between, to 
prevent warping by the moisture of the wall, and 
let the length of your boards correspond with that 
of the wall; thus, if your wall is thirty feet, fit 
two boards each fifteen feet; or if your wall be 
twenty-five feet, let each of your boards be twelve- 
and-a-half feet, or one sixteen and the other nine. 
The inside boards will of course require to be a 
little shorter than the outside; in other words, fit 
the length of your boards to the wall, and nail 
them to the standards. 

If, then, your house is thirty, and your boards 
one foot wide, it will take 250 or 260 feet of boards 
to fit the boxes around the house, and the whole 
wall should go up together, but my own experience 
advises two tiers of boards. 

Nail the first tier to the standards, and fill up 
with the mortar and stone as before described ; 
then nail on the second tier of boards, leaving the 











first on, and fill up again. By this time you can 
take off the first tier, and nail on above, making a 
third tier, which, when filled, remains, while you 
take off the second tier to nail on for the fourth, 
and so on to the top of the wall. 

When you are high enough for the windows, in- 
sert them just as you would in a brick wall, and build 
around them. If you wish your windows to open 
with weights, put boxes for the weights to run in 
outside the window-frames. 

One other important point requires attention. 
The boards are liable to spread in the middle, and 
thus make your wall wider between, than at, the 
standards, which can be easily prevented by nail- 
ing narrow strips of boards across from the outside 
to the inside board, and so drive the nail that it 
shall stick up half an inch, and this will catch the 
lower edge of the next tier of boards, the upper 
part of the nail preventing the bottom of the next 
board from spreading, thus making every cross- 
piece serve the double purpose of holding the top 
of one tier of boards, and the bottom of another. 
These cross-pieces can either be broken off after 
the wall is completed, and left in the wall or pulled 
out, and their hole filled with plaster. 

Arrived at the top of your wall, or story, level 
off with mortar as you would a brick wall, and 
place your floor timbers on it, and proceed with 
the second as with the first story. This whole pro- 
cess is so simple and easy that any tolerably inge- 
nious man may build his own house. All that is 
required is to plumb and brace the standards just 
where the walls are to go. 

In my own house I laid brick sills on which to 
set the window-frames, as is usually done in brick 
houses, and also a brick arch over the tops of the 
windows. 

As to the thickness of the wall, this will depend 
on the hight of your building. My own house is 
four stories high, and the wall of the first is eigh- 
teen inches, the next sixteen, the next twelve, the 
other ten; while the inside walls, or partitions, are, 
for the first story, ten inches, and the second eight; 
but if I were to build another four-story house, I 
should deem fourteen inches amply sufficient for 
the first story, tevelve inches for the second, ten for 
the third, and eight for the fourth. 

My inside walls are twenty feet high, and sev- 
enty feet long, with a cross wall in the middle, 
making a span of thirty-five feet. The flooring of 
the two upper stories and the roof rest on this 
wall, so that at the points of pressure the weight 
is very great, and yet these points on which the 
pressure comes, stand anything thus far put upon 
them, without the first sign of giving away, and if 
they will stand under these circumstances, surely 
they are sufficient for all ordinary household pur- 
poses. Indeed, I should not be afraid to put one 
hundred tons on the roof of my house, such is my 
confidence in the strength of the wall. 

Still, the thickness of the wall is too small a 
matter fur serious consideration; as shown in the 
last article, the cost of the material is too trifling, 
and it does not cost any more to get ready to build 
a thick than a thin wall, so that the difference is 
not great. To those, therefore, who are timid, I 





would recommend a twelve-inch wall for the first 
story, and ten for the second, yet would deem ten 
inches for the first, and eight for the second, suffi- 
cient, provided the material used be of the right 
kind, and properly mixed. 

When the wall is completed and leveled, and 
boards as wide as the wall placed all around, you 
are now ready to lay your timbers as you would 
on a brick wall. If these floor timbers do not run 
clear across the house, of course the inner ends 
must rest upon something, which should be the 
usual mode of studding. I should hardly recom- 
mend the gravel material for the inside walls, be- 
cause that can be made cheaper by studs, lathing, 
and plastering. The floor timbers and the studs to 
support them require to be laid story by story, as 
you proceed with the wall. 

If you have a pitched roof, you need to serve 
this wall exactly as you would a brick wall under 
like circumstances. The roof must, if pitched, 
be self-supporting, as on brick walls, the details of 
which belong to the mason and carpenter, but my 
own judgment strongly favors a roof nearly flat, so 
that the top of your house will furnish a beautiful 
promenade, and a place for flowers, grapes, hanging 
clothes, &c. 

But here a difficulty arises to render these 
roofs tight, when so nearly flat. My own house is 
barely pitched enough to turn the water to two 
points of that roof, it going down inside into cis- 
terns. It has so little pitch that in some places the 
water stands and dries up, and yet it has never 
leaked one drop. 

The material of which it is made is entirely new. 
The original Blake’s Obio Paint constitutes one of 
the ingredients, and clean sand another ; but I am 
not at liberty to state the details, nor need readers 
trouble me with questions or letters upon the sub- 
ject, because, when my judgment deems it best to 
make it known, I shall do so unsolicited. The cost 
of my roof is less by from 20 to 60 per cent than 
a shingle roof, and is better, it being smooth as 
glass, and so hard that you can grind off the head 
of a nail, without making any perceptible impres- 
sion upon it. Tt costs less than half as much as 
tin, and is every way better—can be repaired by 
anybody for the merest trifle—is fire-proof, as well 
as frost and water proof. I once did build quite a 
fire on my roof, without making any impression 
upon it. It can be put on for from three to four 
cents per square foot. Asa place for our evening 
promenade, or for drying clothes, fruits, and many 
other like uses, I consider the top of my house a 
very great acquisition, and incomparably superior 
to a shingle roof. It also deserves marked atten- 
tion that, in making a roof pitched, say at the usu- 
al angle of twenty-seven degrees, you are obliged 
to have one-eighth more of square feet of roof, than 
the square feet you cover. Those cottage roofs, so 
steep, with so many angles and corners, I consider 
perfect monuments of folly, as they are very ex- 
pensive, and very liable to leak at their points of 
conjunction. 

Let us return to the walls. When these boards 
have remained on one, two, or three days, according 
to the weather, they may be removed or taken off 
below to put on above. I carried up a wall of 
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eleven feet in seven days, with an average of about 
three tiers of boards. In good drying weather it 
will be perfectly safe to fill up eighteen inches for 
the first tier, eighteen inches to-morrow for the 
second, and the third day take off the first tier, and 
form a third, and fill it, and the fourth day take off 
the second, and form a fourth tier, or course—yet 
this is hurrying it faster, perhaps, than would be 
judicious. A foot per day, with a house say 
twenty feet high, would only take some three weeks, 
and to go much faster would not often be desirable, 
yet if you would go faster, use more boards. Care 
should be taken to set the standards true, also to 
adjust the boards so as to make a plumb, smooth 
wall, as by so doing it will save plaster in leveling 
the surface in finishing. 

We now come to the process of finishing the 
walls outside. This may consist of a plain coat of 
mortar like the inside of the wall; or, by putting 
lamp-black, together with some kind of spirits, into 
the last coat, it can be rendered cloudy, and after- 
ward sprinkled with coloring matter, 80 as to re- 
semble marble or granite. For all practical purpo- 
ses, for keeping out moisture, a single coat of com- 
mon mortar may be put on the outside, just as on 
the lath, which, besides looking well, will render the 
house tenantable till you can finish the outside to 
your liking. 

It may be objected that this outside coat will 
peel by the action of the rain and frost. I answer 
no, because it incorporates itself into, and becomes 
a part of, the wall. There will be more or less 
holes, and into these the mortar is pressed, and 
wherever it goes it sticks, leaving no crevices for 
water to penetrate and thereby be liable to the ac- 
tion of frost. My wall was exposed, wholly un- 
covered, two winters, and not the first sign of peel- 
ing anywhere, except in two places already men- 
tioned, that were not dry. 

The inside can be plastered directly upon the 
wall, though it will be warmer with furring and 
lath, as employed on brick walls. Rooms designed 
for winter use should have furring. The eaves of 
the house should project from one to three or four 
feet, which would shield the wall to a considerable 
extent. Where it can be afforded, I cordially re- 
commend balustrades—they need cost but little, 
and will aid so much to ornament a house, as to be 
worth their extra cost. 

The object of these articles is not so much to 
give details as the general outline of this mode of 
building. And now, reader, these three articles 
will enable you to put up the walls of your house 
on this method. I have given you all the details 
necessary. Their very simplicity may make you 
think you do not understand them—but with these 
directions, and the use of your own judgment, you 
can hardly go astray. 
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TUNNEL THROUGH THE Biuz Rives Mountars.—The 
great tunnel through the Blue Ridge has been fairly 
commenced. The workmen have excavated about 
70 feet of the main tunnel on the western side of 
the mountain, and their progress thus far has been 
entirely through slate rock. As only nine men are 
able to work at a time, it is slow business, although 

















they work night and day. It will require four or 
five years before this colossal work is completed. 
But when it is done, it will be a monument of Vir- 
ginia enterprise, and a fountain of trade and pros- 
perity, which cannot be surpassed by any similar 
work on this continent.—Richmond ( Va.) Repub- 
lican. 

[What would Napoleon have thought of tunnel- 
ing the Alps, when he thought it so great a feat to 
climb over them? This is now being done success- 
fully. His whole army could be hurled through that 
rocky rib of earth by an element as powerful as 
the thundering cannons which he dragged over it, 
with almost the rapidity of the death messengers 
sent forth from their iron throats. 

The very idea of the iron horse dragging his bur- 
den of life at the rate of fifty miles the hour, 
through the base of the Blue Ridge and the Alps, 
almost makes one shudder. Archimedes probably 
never thought of such a practicable matter as tun- 
neling mountains and talking by lightning.] 


Boston Pativns. 


~~ 


Tae Winter.—This last month (i. v. up to this 
balmy, blessed first week in February, which now 
thaws out our ink) has given us a feeling touch of 
his old quality—such as we had fondly deemed to 
have become obsolete under the melting steadiness 
of so many reforms and charities, and graces of art 
and culture, as we have had at work for some years. 
Has it not been a winter? But we Puritans have 
plumed ourselves upon two things during this cold 
spell, quite turning the tables upon our warmer 
and more jovial Gothamite brethren, who have 
been wont to boast their life perennial summer in 
comparison with ours. One is, our harbor has 
kept open, while that of New York has been frozen 
solid, and the gay city ice-olated. The other is, 
that the “Nightingale” has, by a true instinct, 
hither flown to make her nest and take her mate. 
Who shall say that the Northern Capital is not the 
nearest to the real, if not the visible sun, after 
this ! 

But in the matter of biting blasts, and less than 
zero temperatures, (only relaxed now and then to 
tempt down a new coverlid of snow,) old Boreas 
has verily come down upon the devoted head of 
Boston and New England. The streets of the city 
are heaped up far above the level of the side-walks; 
snow-slides from roofs keep every eye turned 
heavenward, mingling much merriment with fear ; 
and merrier yet, and like a golden gala is the sight 
of splendid and fantastic great sleighs, shaped like 
swans and Cleopatra’s barges, filled with merry- 
hearted youths and maidens, their voices ringing 
with glee. “These are the winter's flowers,” saith 
the poet. 

Other flowers there are too, and nobler, or plants 
vigorously growing towards flowering and fruitage. 
The best vital sap has not seemed frozen or slug- 
gish ; the moral, intellectual, artistic activity of this 
people has not suffered any check; but lectures, 
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reforms, concerts, oratorioe, and musical rehearsals 
have been daily crowded. 





Taz Marve Liquor Law.—In the clear cold air 
of one of these most inclement days, the streets of 
Boston rang with the shouts and music of the tem- 
perance procession, bearing the mammoth petition, 
with its one hundred and thirty thousand names, 
The interminably pieced out sheet of paper was 
coiled round a cylinder, in form and caliber like 
the firemen’s hose-machines. It was presented to 
both bodies of the Legislature with due formalities, 
Since then there have been committees and hear- 
ings, new petitions (after-driblets) and counter-pe- 
titions, and meetings everywhere to keep the steam 
well up. And it is now a pretty general opinion 
that the Legislature will pass the law, subject to a 
popular vote in the spring. 

Whether vinous excitement be or be not more 
deeply founded in human nature than tetotalists 
suppose ; whether the roots of wine and brandy lie 
in real wants, or in sheer sin and folly, one thing is 
proved by all the agitation, namely, that hundreds 
of thousands have come to look upon intemperance 
as a social disease of the most terrible and incura- 
ble nature, unless the knife be fearlessly applied. 
It is, perhaps, sometimes wise to act literally upon 
the maxim, that even if it be the very eye that 
offend, it should be plucked out. 





Massacausetts Scuoot ror Iproric anp FEEs_e 
Mixpep Yours.—The annual meeting of the cor- 
poration of this institution was held on the 12th of 
January, and the following gentlemen elected as 
officers :—S. G. Howe, President ; George B. Emer- 
son, Vice-President ; Stephen Fairbanks, Treasurer ; 
Edward Jarvis, Secretary; Samuel Elliot, Joseph 
Coolidge, John A. Andrew, James Lodge, Samuel 
Downer, Jr., S. G. Howe, Edward Jarvis, and 
Henry G. Olark, Trustees. 


The Trustees on the part of the State are Messrs, 
Williston, of Easthampton ; Williams, of Taunton ; 
Bird, of Walpole; and Loring, of Salem. 

The school has now thirty pupils, and the num- 
ber will soon be increased to fifty. It continues to 
be under the superintendence of Dr. Howe, who 
has had the general direction of it since its founda- 
tion. The place of Mr. Richards as principal 
teacher is filled by Mr. J. Vose, who has been for 
two years assistant teacher. 

The institution is in a flourishing condition, and 
promises to be a permanent instrument of public 
beneficence. It is now located in a large building 
at the corner of First and K streets, South Boston, 
and may be visited by application to its officers. 





Soutprure.—Brackett's Grovur of the “ Wrecked 
Mother and her Babe.” This genuine ideal, or 
creation of American genius, which was widely ex- 
hibited and admired in plaster some two years 
since, has now, by the almost incredible perseve- 
rance and skill of the artist, been reproduced in 
pure, permanent white Vermont marble, and is at- 
tracting much and deep attention, although not 
half so much attention as it deserves, Yet it is 
surely bound to be most widely known and felt, 
even if it have to wait till the artist shall be 
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already tracing upward his ideals through another 
and a higher sphere. Known and felt, we said, be- 
cause it is the peculiar charm and merit of this 
work, that it appeals not merely to the cold critical 
understanding of artistic connoisseurship, but di- 
rectly to our best human sympathies and faith in 
God, in beauty, in the imperishable splendor of the 
soul. Here is death so truly, spiritually repre- 
sented, so placed in true relations with time and 
eternity, that it only fills one with a new sense of 
the beauty, the mystery, the indestructibleness of 
life. And yet so perfect are the details of the 
work, which are harmonized and vivified by this 
over-brooding sentiment, that the mere seekers for 
oratorical truth, or for what is called artistical ¢/- 
fect, is delighted too in his way. 





Lecrurss, 4c—Mr. Emerson has closed his 
course with great eclat, and is now delighting the 
Lyceum audiences in town and city with single lec- 
tures. Mr. D. A. Goutp, Jr. the talented son of our 
old master of the Latin school, has been giving an 
admirable course before the Lowell Institute on 
his favorite science, Astronomy. 

Among the valuable and choice things of the 
season have been six lectures on Plato, by Eman- 
vet Virvtts Scuers, whose former courses on 
poetry, on German literature, &c., left so deep an 
impression on the minds of select audiences of the 
most cultivated ladies. This, like the former 
courses, has been given in the morning, chiefly, 
though not altogether, before ladies, for whose in- 
tellectual and spiritual appreciation, Mr. S. has a 
true Christian poet’s reverence; and though the 
assembly has been small, it has been such as to 
confirm the high character of the lecturer among 
the inquiring community. His first discourse was 
on the connection between Socrates ard Plato; his 
second on Athens and the sophists, when he 
sketched, with apparently an unconscious pointed- 
ness, a remarkable parallel to the unbelieving con- 
servatism, selfishness, and intellectual chaos of our 
own day and republic. The next three were on 
the religion and philosophy of Plato; and the last 
and crowning one on his “ Republic,” in which Mr. 
S. eloquently vindicated Woman from the un- 
worthy (though, compared with that of most men, 
high) estimate which the “ divinest” thinker of the 
ancients put upon her, and maintained that only 
with Christ was the true idea of woman revealed 
to our race—These lectures closed on the 9th of 
February, and were to be repeated (by general 
desire) on subsequent Monday evenings. 

Monday evening, too, is held sacred by a large 
group (some fifty or sixty) of a newer kind of Pla- 
tonists, who assemble in a very esthetic saloon to 
drink in the soft, spiritual “conversations” of Mr. 
Alcott, and more or less take part in them. His 
themes are both quieting and inspiring. They are: 
Sleep, Silence, Health, Success, Civility, Friend- 
ship, and Religion. 





Woman's Ricuts—Miss Dr. Howr, the skillful 
female physician, and good-humored, shrewd, witty 
advocate of all things humane and practically 
Christian, was announced, a short time since, to 
lecture on the “ Position of Women,” in the town 





of Grafton, Massachusetts. The orthodox ministers 
anticipated her coming by a stiff homily on “ Wives 
obey your Husbands,” and so effectually advertized 
the lecturer thereby, that the hall was overflowed, 
and so much money taken as to lead to the inviting 
of another radical lecturer on the following week. 

A bill for the further security to married women 
of their own property has been introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 





Tur “ Brack Swan.”—This celebrated possessor 
of a rare voice has had a crowded audience in 
Boston, where were to be seen people white and 
black sitting on the same benches, As to the 
singer, her artistic power has been overrated. But 
she has a voice of extraordinary compass, com- 
mencing with the soprano “C in alt,” (which it 
gives rather shrilly and painfully,) and descending 
through rich and sweet middle tones, (key by key 
with the piano-forte, we heard it,) down to the low 
G of a man’s bass. These lowest tones are firm; 
but it is a thing more curious than agreeable. She 
sings a single song with sweetness and feeling ; but 
it is absurd to bring her before the public in diffi- 
cult cavatinas, since her cultivation is next to 
nothing. Of her capacity for improvement we 
would not undertake to judge. 


~ Gaents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Potrticat Summarny.—The Congress of the Uni- 
ted States have devoted many hours to unprofita- 
ble debating, and up to the time of completing our 
monthly summary, have passed no legislative enact- 
ment of general importance to the country. Among 
the measures adopted by the Senate, we are happy 
to notice the abolition of the spirit rations in the 
Navy, and an increase of the pay of the sailors. 
An interesting discussion has taken place in the 
Senate on the question of interposing the friendly 
offices of our Government with that of Great 
Britain for the release of the Irish state prisoners, 
Among the prominent supporters of the measure 
were Messrs. Carr, Shields, Hale, and Butler. A 
bill has passed the House appropriating the sum of 
$6,000 for the relief of the Cuban prisoners, 

The Message of the Governor of Ohio was de- 
livered on the 6th of January. He states the in- 
come of the year at $2,878,656 71, and the expen- 
ses at $2,696,369 57. The State has a balance on 
hand of $812,669 25; its debt is now $15,584,893 88, 
The school and trust funds amount to $1,754,322 19. 
The establishment of an efficient system of Com- 
mon Schools, according to the new constitution, is 
urged on the Legislature ; and Webster's Dictionary 
is recommended. Better provisions for the insane 
and other helpless classes is recommended. The 
Governor doubts whetber the retailing of liquor can 
be prevented; at any rate moral influence has hith- 
erto done more to that end than legal enactments. 
The Senate have passed resolutions declaring that 
the United States ought to interfere, should Russia 























or any other power meddle with the internal affairs 
of other nations struggling for freedom. 

The Message of Governor Boutwell of Massachu- 
setts was delivered on the 15th of January. He 
advocates the Kossuth doctrine of intervention in 
full, and recommends a revision of the Constitution. 
The financial condition of the State is not very 
satisfactory. The receipts fall short of the expen- 
ditures during the past year $75,673 29. The 
great length and unusual cost of the last Legisla- 
ture is mentioned as one reason for the deficiency. 
The Governor estimates that the receipts of the 
current year will exceed the expenditures unless 
extraordinary appropriations are made. If the ap- 
propriations and expenditures exceed the income of 
the year, he recommends a direct tax. 

On the 12th of January the Governor's Message 
was read to the General Assembly of Virginia. It 
alludes at great length to the new Constitution. It 
recommends that the Assembly should direct its 
attention to the state of agriculture, and devise 
means for promoting and aiding that interest. It 
alludes to the State Debt, and states the deficiency 
in the revenue of this year at $518,811. It recom- 
mends internal improvement to the immediate con- 
sideration of the Assembly, and then points out in 
minute detail the several roads and canals which it 
recommends the construction of at whatever cost, 
and concludes with an opinion condemning the 
compromise as unjust, but at the same time sug 
gesting that Virginia should preserve her attitude 
with as little agitation as possible. 

The Message of Governor Farwell, of Wisconsin, 
was delivered on January 16. 

He recommends the passage of a general bank- 
ing law ; the adoption of the commissioner system 
of township and county government, in preference 
to the present Board of Supervisors; expresses an 
opinion-unfavorable to the granting of public lands 
to aid in the construction of public works by com- 
panies or corporations ; advocates granting the aid 
of the State to organize the normal department of 
the university ; amending the present school law 
in various important particulars; a rigid investiga- 
tion of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers improvement, 
and the management of the fund provided for its 
prosecution ; an inquiry into the legality of certain 
scrip, to the amount of $26,000, issued to M. L. 
Martin in his contract for improving the Fox River, 
and of the appointment of a commission “to make 
personal and rigid examination of the titles of the 
land mortgaged in different counties” to secure 
loans from the School Fund. 

The questions of national policy affecting the in- 
terests of the State are briefly discussed, and the 
Governor recommends that Congress should be me- 
morialized on the following subjects:—The survey 
and sale of the agricultural and mineral lands; the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; the establish- 
ing at Washington of an Agricultural Bureau; the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence; and a modifi- 
cation of the present tariff, so as to secure a revenue 
and to afford adequate protection to agricultural, 
mechanical, and manufacturing labor, and thus to 
secure for our products a permanent and remunera- 
tive home market. 
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A bill has been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives to exempt the homestead 
of every family from levy and sale on execution. 
The terms of the bill propose that the debtor shall 
designate his homestead, which shall not be sold, of 
whatever value. 





Temperance Movements.—A great Temperance 
demonstration took place at Albany on the 28th of 
January. A large procession of the different tem- 
perance orders, in full regalia, was formed, and 
meetings were held at the Capitol, and at several 
churches, the throng being so great as not to be ac- 
commodated in one place. A State Temperance 
Alliance was organized, for the purpose of securing 
the action of the Legislature in favor of the reform, 
Great efforts have already commenced to insure 
the enactment of the Maine Liquor Law at the 
present session of the Legislature. 

The Convention was large, enthusiastic, and en- 
tirely harmonious, and, judging from the zeal and 
determination manifested on the occasion, this new 
organization will make a deep impression upon the 
State of New York. Under the auspices of this 
alliance, every county and town in the State will 
be immediately organized, and should the Maine 
law be passed by the present Legislature, these 
alliances will be required to see that its provisions 
are enforced, and to sustain those who shall enact 
it. Such are the declarations of the leaders of 
this important movement. 


A woman’s Temperance Convention was held on 
the same day in Albany. Mrs. Mary C. Vaughan, 
of Oswego, in the chair, A series of resolutions 
was reported for the Business Committee by Mrs. L. 
N. Fowler, urging upon women to adopt active 
means for abolishing the use of alcoholic stimulants, 
and, in their capacity as mothers of the race, to 
develop the appetites of their children in accordance 
with nature, and thus to place a barrier to the pro- 
gress of intemperance. 

An address was read by Mrs. L. N. Fowler, of 
New York. Letters were read from Mrs. E. O, 
Stanton; Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of Seneca Falls; 
Mrs. C. O. H. Nichols, of Brattleboro’, Vermont , 
Mrs. S. W. Browne, of Sacket’s Harbor, Jefferson 
County; and other friends of the cause. Rev. 
Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, made an interesting 
and eloquent address, co-operating with the women 
in their exertions, and urging them to renewed 
action. 

Miss Susan Anthony, Mrs, A. Atilia Albro, of 
Rochester, and Mrs Mary C. Vaughan, of Oswego, 
were appointed to act as a Central Committee, to 
correspond with temperance women in different 
cities and villages of the State, to invite them to 
co-operate and combine their energies in this great 
temperance cause. 

A State convention of the friends of temperance 
in Indiana has been held at Indianapolis, at which 
energetic steps were taken for the suppression of 
intemperance. A bill to regulate the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors has been reported to the Indiana Legis- 
lature, and, it is thought, will become a law. 

A State Convention in favor of the Maine Liquor 
Law assembled in Concord, N. H., on the 30th 





of January. A letter was read from Mayor Dow, 
of Portland, giving a history of the operations of 
the law in Maine, and a resolution passed that the 
members of this convention would vote for no man for 
any State or County office who is not known to be 
in favor of laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage. 

The convention was large, and the proceedings 
passed off with enthusiasm. 

New Jersey is moving in the matter of interdict- 
ing the eale and manufacture of intoxicating drinks. 
A very large number of petitions—from almost 
every county in the State—setting forth that the 
existing laws are inadequate to supress intemper- 
ance, have been presented to the Legislature, ask- 
ing the passage of an act as nearly identical with 
the Maine Liquor Law as shall be deemed prac- 
ticable. 

The Maine Liquor Law has been rejected in the 
Rhode Island House of Representatives. 





Movements or Kossura.—After receiving the 

public honors of the Capital, and making a short 
visit at Annapolis, the great Hungarian patriot 
proceeded to Harrisburg, where he arrived on the 
14th of January. He was welcomed by the Legis- 
lature in the State-House, where the crowd was so 
numerous and eager to gratify its curiosity, that 
Kossuth was scarcely abie to be heard in his reply 
to the salutations of the Governor. He afterwards 
addressed the citizens of Harrisburg in the Court- 
House, and the members of the Legislature at a 
banquet given in his honor. His speeches on 
both these occasions were highly electrical, touch- 
ing the heart by their pathetic appeals, command- 
ing universal sympathy by their vivid pictures of 
the wrongs of Hungary, and convincing to the in- 
tellect by the soundness of their logic, and the 
potency of their facts. Leaving Harrisburg on the 
17th of January, he arrived at Pittsburg on the 22d, 
after suffering a detention on the road by the severe 
snow-storm, which rendered traveling almost im- 
possible. His reception at Pittsburg was enthusi- 
astic in the extreme. Among other gratifying de- 
monstrations were several testimonials of esteem 
and sympathy from the working-men of that pros- 
perous manufacturing city. Remaining at Pitts- 
burg about a week, Kossuth arrived at Cleveland 
on the 31st of January, and at Columbus on the 
4th of February. The same expressions of admi- 
ration and devotion attended his reception in those 
cities as had marked the previous stages of his 
Western tour. He reached Cincinnati on the 9th of 
February, where he was welcomed to the Queen 
City amidst the roar of cannon and the shouts of 
of freemen. His health, which still suffers from 
the constant excitement and fatigue to which he is 
exposed, did not permit him to address the people 
on the night of his arrival. 

Kossuth is in the almost daily reception of invi- 
tations from different Western cities, expressing 
an earnest sympathy with his cause, and a desire 
to sustain it by all practicable material aid. 





Dr. Griscom on VentiLation—An admirable 
lecture on this subject has been delivered at the 
“ People’s Course,” by Dr. Griscom. His statements 





and illustrations were received with eager interest, 

and made a deep impression on the hearers, In the 

commencement of his lecture, he performed a va- 

riety of curious experiments, showing the Jaws of 

respiration and the importance of pure air to the 

support of life. This was made very clear by a 

simple apparatus, and the luminous explanations 

of the lecturer. He then dwelt on the necessity of 

preserving a healthy atmosphere in our dwellings 

and places of business, and especially in schools and 

dermitories. A good ventilation is the first condi- 

tion of a suitable school-room. In addition to the 

usual demands for oxygen, the exercise of the brain 

requires a full supply. Without it, the pupil be- 

comes languid, listless, heavy, incapable of mental 
exertion, and soon suffers seriously in his health, 
The ventilation of sleeping apartments is peculiarly 
important, on account of the number of hours 

spent in them, and the danger of accumulating foul 
air. In our parlors and offices, the atmosphere is 
kept in motion —we are moving about—the furni- 
ture is changed from one part of the room to the 

other—doors and windows are often opening—and 
thus a fair ventilation is effected. Not so in our 
dormitories. They require special attention, and 
should not be neglected for a single night. We are 
glad to find, says the Zribune, that the “People’s 
Lectures” bid fair to be as successful as was an- 
ticipated by the first movers of the plan. They 
are truly a republican institution, aiming at the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Instead of 
drowsing away an evening in dull stupidity, or 
trying to drown fatigue in lager-beer ,or whisky 
punches, let the bone and muscle of our people be 
interested in scientific instructions, plainly set forth, 
and they will find themselves great gainers by the 
end of the season. 





Tae Municrpat Execrric TeLecrara.—A novel 
application of the telegraph has been. invented by 
Dr. William F. Channing, of Boston, and introduced 
in that city for a general system of fire alarms. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Channing, the telegraph is to consti- 
‘tute the nervous system of living communities. 
Electricity corresponds to the agent of vitality 
which traverses the nerves, in its rapid transmission 
of impressions or impulses, as in the common elec- 
tric telegraph, and in its power of producing attrac- 
tions as in the electro-magnet. These are the two 
functions of the nerves of sensation and motion, 
Hitherto, the sensitive function of the telegraph 
has been developed almost exclusively. A pecu- 
liar feature of the fire-alarm system is the develop- 
ment of the motor function of the telegraph, that 
is, its application to the production of important 
mechanical effects by means of artificial muscles 
and limbs, either directly by its electro-magnetic 
energy, or by acting through the medium of other 
machinery. 

In the system constructed jin Boston, there are 
two distinct classes of electric circuits, radiating 
from a common center, the one conveying signals, 
and answering to the sensitive nerves, extending to 
the reservoir of galvanic or nervous power for the 
whole system. This galvanic center, which corres- 
ponds to the brain, presided over by an intelligent 
will (the single operator or watchman) on receiving 
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the impression or indication of a disturbance at the 
extremities, sends out an impulse to appropriate 
action over the other circuit, passing through the 
belfries of the various bells and thus giving the 
alarm to the whole city. This is done in the follow- 
ing manner. At each belfry the electric agent acts 
upon the electro-magnetic apparatus, corresponding 
to the human muscles; the result is the release of 
powerful machinery, which strikes a single and 
definite blow upon the bell. A combination of 
such blows can, of course, be made by the intelli- 
gent will at the center, to represent district or any 
other signals. The system is highly ingenious in 
the details, and presents a beautiful instance of the 
application of scientific principles to purposes of 
practical utility. 





Procress or Association.—The North American 
Phalanx, in Monmouth Co., N. J., has just declared 
a dividend of four per cent upon its capital stock 
for the past year. This is the first cash dividend 
made since its organization, which took place some 
ten years ago. This dividend is made after paying 
a competent reward to the laborers in every depart 
ment of the institution. The Phalanx has struggled 
through great difficulties, arising from want of 
sufficient capital and other causes of weakness at- 
tendant upon the organization of new relations of 
industry and social life. These difficulties have 
been met and manfully overcome, and the enter- 
prizing friends of the institution may be congratu- 
lated upon the attainment of their present substan- 
tial and secure condition, as well as upon the hap- 
pier mode of life, and larger means of personal im- 
provement, which their association enables them to 
enjoy. 





Navat Expreprrion to Jaran.—The expedition 
will depart under the command of Commodore 
Perry, as soon as the vessels can be got ready— 
probably about the first of March. The steam- 
frigate Mississippi will be Commodore Perry’s flag 
ship. The Cumberland and St. Lawrence will form 
a part of his squadron. It is believed that the ob- 
ject of the expedition is to make a favorable im- 
pression as to the naval power of the United States 
upon the Emperor of Japan, and that it is to go to 
the port and city of Jeddo, which is at the head of 
a navigable bay, and is, according to English 
authorities, accessible. The city contains more 
than a million inhabitants, and is one of the richest 
and most magnificent cities of the East. It is the 
seat of a vast commerce and extensive manufac- 
tures, and is the residence of the Emperor and of 
the nobles of the Empire. This Government asks 
of the Emperor to open his ports to our commerce, 
and to treat with hospitality those of our seamen 
who may be cast on his shores. 





Lreeary or Concress—Mr. Walter, the archi- 
tect, has submitted plans for the reconstruction of 
the Library of Congress room, prepared at the in- 
stance of the Committees on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the two Houses. They who have seen 
the drawings concur in the opinion that nothing 
more beautiful and convenient could have been 
projected. A prominent feature is the use of iron 





in lieu of wood in the interior, the design being to 
guard against the recurrence of a conflagration, 
There is to be a tastefully-panelled and ornament- 
ed dome, the light to be admitted through stained 
glass. 

It is proposed, at some future time, to add to the 
library premises, by attaching the rooms adjoining, 
now made use of for other purposes. 

There is a probability, as there is a strong desire, 
to complete the library room by the first of July. 
In the meantime, one of the passages and several 
adjacent rooms have been fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the books which were saved from the late 
conflagration, and for those which were a few days 
since authorized by law to be purchased. 





Strver 1s New Mexico.—A dispatch has been 
received from an officer of the Army stationed in 
New Mexico, stating that an extensive and rich sil- 
ver mine has been discovered in that Territory. The 
main or chief vein is said to be over five inches in 
width at the surface, and is exposed from the sum- 
mit of a mountain fifteen hundred feet high to its 
base, over a thousand yards in length. The eastern 
slope only of the mountain has been explored, but 
there is no doubt that the vein passes entirely 
through it. An analysis of the ore has been made 
by a Mexican silver worker, who pronounces it 
very rich. Fort Fillmore is about twenty miles 
north of El Paso. 





PassaGe To Catirornia—It is useless to visit 
this city with the idea of engaging a passage by 
steam across the Isthmus to California. All the 
vessels (both Panama and Nicaragua) are full up 
to April, and those for that month are rapidly fill- 
ing up. You should engage your passage weeks 
before-hand or take your way around the Horn 
or over the Sierra. 


FOREIGN. 


New Frenon Constrrutioy.—The usurping Presi- 
deat of the French Republic, in exercise of the 
authority assumed during the late assault on the 
liberties of the people, has promulgated a Consti- 
tution, of which the following principles form the 
basis :—1. A responsible Chief appointed for ten 
years. 2. A Ministry responsible only to the Ex- 
ecutive. 3. A Council of State for the initiative of 
the laws. 4. A Legislative body for the discussion 
of the laws. 6. A second Assembly as a general 
balancing power. The supreme authority rests 
with the Chief of the State. He commands the 
land and sea forces ; makes treaties of peace, alli- 
ance, and commerce ; appoints to all offices, and is- 
sues the decrees necessary to the execution of the 
laws, all of which are preposed by him. The Sen- 
ate is composed of the cardinals, admirals, mar- 
shals, and such other distinguished citizens as the 
President deems proper to elevate to that dignity. 
The Senators receive no salary, cannot be removed 
from office, must sanction every law, and hold their 
sessions in secret. The Legislative body is to be 
elected by universal suffrage, and by secret ballot. 
The members receive no salary; they are elected 
for six years, and hold public sessions, which may 





be made private at the demand of five of their num- 
ber. The Legislative body is convoked, adjourned, 
prorogued, and dissolved at the pleasure of the 
President. The Council of State consists of from 
forty to fifty members appointed by the President, 
who presides over their sessions. They prepare 
the laws under his direction, and support them be- 
fore the Senate and Legislative body in the name 
of the Government. 

Such are the principal features of the Constitu- 
tion, which, in the hands of the usurper, is a mere 
instrument for the support of his arbitrary claims. 
How long it will be endured by the brave and 
generous people of France, is a problem which can 
be solved only by experience. Founded in deeds 
of the basest tyranny, cemented by the blood of 
peaceful citizens, and supported by the banishment 
of the noblest sons of France from their native soil, 
it has no root in any eternal principle, and must, 
sooner or later, pass into corruption and ruin. 





Burnine or THE Amazoy.—The destruction of 
this large British steamer by fire, with 150 persons 
on board, of whom at least 100 have perished, is 
one of the most terrible catastrophes recorded in 
the annals of modern navigation. The calamity 
occurred on the night of Saturday, January 8d, 
near the Scilly Isles,twodaysout from Southampton. 

The Amazon was a very fine new vessel, one of 
the West India Mail Steam Packet Company’s 
squadron. She had sailed from Southampton on 
the afternoon of Friday, the 2d of January. By 
midnight on Saturday she had got well clear of the 
Scilly Islands, and had made about 110 miles in a 
W. S. W. course from this point. At twenty 
minutes before one, on Sunday morning, the alarm 
of fire was given. In a few minutes the flames had 
burst up the fore and main hatchways, and had 
spread like wild fire along the decks, There was 
a heavy sea on at the time, and the wind is de. 
scribed as “ blowing half a gale,” from the south- 
west. The alarm bell was instantly rung, and the 
crew and passengers—as many of them as were 
not suffocated by the smoke in their berths—rushed 
upon deck. Captain Symons immediately ran up 
on deck in his shirt and trowsers. The attempt, 
of course, was at first to extinguish the flames. 
The progress of the destructive element was, how- 
ever, so rapid as to set all human struggles at de- 
fiance. The engine-rooim was untenable, and the 
hose could not be brought to act. Something, in- 
deed, appears to have been done in the way of 
heaving overboard a stock of hay, but the task 
was simply hopeless from the commencement. The 
tragedy then in progress was to begin and end 
in the space of twenty minutes. As soon as the 
officers were convinced that the fire had decisively 
gained the mastery, their next effort was to get the 
boats cleared away. There were plenty of boats, 
including three lifeboats. Could they have been 
lowered in safety, there would hive been accom- 
modation for all persons on board. So happy a re- 
sult was not obtained. In the midst of the confu- 
sion that prevailed, and of the wild terror of the 
passengers, with a raging sea and in a gale of 
wind, order and unity of action were no doubt lost, 
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There appears to have been the greatest difficulty 
in getting the boats clear of the ship; the time 
allowed for the necessary arrangements was in- 
finitely small. Whatever may have been the 
cause, only one lifeboat was available. At one 
o'clock on Sunday morning, just twenty minutes 
after the fire had broken out, no man could remain 
on the deck of the Amazon and live. Her maga- 
zine afterward exploded, and by 54 o’clock in the 
morning, there was no vestige left of this noble 


shi 
The cause of the destruction of the Amazon is 


unknown ; she was under steam from the time of 
her departure to the period of the accident. As is 
usual with new machinery, water was kept almost 
continually playing on the bearings of the engines. 
On account of the heat of these bearings the ship 
was stopped off the Bill of Portland on Friday 
night, between the hours of 8 and 12, and about 
the same period on Saturday night she was stopped 
for two hours and a half; however, the necessity 
for the operation of wetting these parts was de- 
creasing, as the main center bearings were getting 
more suent, and the engine altogether in better or- 
der. John Shearing, an intelligent fireman, states 
that in playing the water on the cranks a quantity 
fell on the wood and felt of the boilers, and he con- 
ceives that these substances, when the water was 
dried from them, would ignite the quicker for the 
operation, and hence the accident. 

The value of the Amazon, when ready for sea, 
was about £100,000, and she is understood to have 
cost the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company fully 
that sum. It is said that she is not insured, and 
the loss will consequently fall entirely upon the in- 
surance fund of the company—a fund exclusively 
devoted frem annual grants derived from the profits 
of the company toward casualties of shipwrecks 
and loss of their vessels. The value of the specie, 
quicksilver, cargo, &c., when added to the value of 
the ship, will give a total loss of property of little 
less than £200,000 sterling. The wives, families, 
friends, and connections of most of the crew of the 
Amazon reside in Southampton, and the melancholy 
event bas caused a deep gloom in the town. Many 
of the officers, engineers, seamen, dc., have wives 
and families depending upon their exertions for sup- 
port; and to the loss of their husbands, sons, and 
brothers, as the case may be, is added, in several 
cases, the proximate loss of the means of subsistence. 





Farner Martuew, in accordance with the advice 
both of his friends and physicians, is enjoying that 
rest and repose which his enfeebled health requires ; 
he has suffered slightly from the change of climate, 
but still retains his accustomed good spirits. The 
members of the various Temperance and Literary 
Societies of Cork presented him with congratulatory 
addresses on St. Stephen's day; in all of which 
they expressed their deep gratitude to the Ameri- 
can people for their generous and delicate attention 
to their benefactor. Father Mathew resides at pres- 
ent at Lehanagh, the country seat of his brother 
Charles, where, surrounded by his dearly beloved 
relations, and visited by troops of friends, he once 
more realizes the cordial welcome and sympathi- 
zing affection of nome, 





Miscettanrous. The Columbus, of New York, 
MCerren, from New Orleans for Liverpool, with 
a valuable cargo, consisting of 3,881 bales of cot- 
ton and 5,000 barrels of corn, went on shore Jan. 6, 
on the rocks at the eastern side of the entrance 
of Waterford harbor, and went to pieces. Four 
passengers, (two ladies and two steerage,) with 
eight of the crew, were drowned. The remainder, 
20 in number, including the master and first and 
second mates, were saved.—It is reported that Le- 
dru-Rollin, and other French refugees of his party 
now in London, are about to remove to Canada. M. 
Rollin will practice there his profession of lawyer. 
M. Delescluze, former editor of La Reforme, will 
get his living, if possible, as a journalist, in his new 
home.—The Turkish Government has introduced 
the culture of cotton in the vicinity of Damascus, 
with seed procured from the United States. It 
succeeds well—A very rich sulphur mine has been 
opened at Bohar, on the Red Sea. The sulphur 
can be delivered pure at Alexandria for 62} cents 
the cwt. Hitherto Egypt has imported yearly 
some 12,000 cwt., at a cost of $5 50 per cwt. This 
mine will yield some 25,000 cwt. for exportation 
during the present year, and will change material- 
ly the price of the article in Europe-—The produc- 
tion of silk in Europe has recently undergone great 
improvements, owing to the introduction of Chi- 
nese methods. This is due to M. Julien, an emi- 
nent scholar of Paris, who translated into French a 
Chinese work on the subject. M. Julien has now 
translated a Chinese manual on the fabrication of 
porcelain, which it is anticipated will be equally 
beneficial to that branch of industry —A colony of 
Maronites, from Libanus, are about to emigrate to 
Algiers. They will go by land, with camels; the 
caravan will consist of 1,200 persons, The French 
Government have given them land in the province 
of Constantine.—At the last session of the Academy 
of Sciences, M. Payen communicated the result of his 
investigations into the properties and composition of 
caoutchouc. The substance appears to the naked 
eye to be homogeneous and continuous, but strong 
magnifying glasses show it to be filled with a vast 
quantity of irregular pores, communicating with 
each other. It is far from being impenetrable, for 
thin scales immersed in water for a month increase 
18.20 and 25 per cent in weight. It may be re- 
solved into seven distinct component parts—a solu- 
ble principle, a tenacious, elastic, dilatable princi- 
ple, a certain portion of fatty mattgr, an essential 
oil, a coloring substance, traces of azote,and water, 
often to the amount of 26 per cent—The Russian 
Government are having three steamboats built to 
navigate the Sea of Aral, in the center of Asia. 
There are already Russian forts on the northern 
shores of the Sea, and these steamers will add 
greatly to the power of Russia over the wild Tar- 
tar tribes in its vicinity—During the year 1850, 
the eight or ten departments of France devoted to 
the raising of silkworms and the manufacture of 
silk, produced a value of 160,000,000 of francs. 
This is an increase of 60 per cent in 15 years. The 
share of the breeder of the worms is by far the 
largest, as fully three quarters of this sum, or 120 
millions, was paid for the cocoons. Besides this 





large consumption, France imported during the 
same year 60 millions francs worth of manufac- 
tured silk from various countries, but principally 
from Spain, Lombardy, Greece, Syria, Turkey, In- 
dia and China.—Pius 1X. is 59 years old, the King 
of Wurtemburg 70, the King of Belgium 61, the 
King of Prussia 56, the Czar 55, the King of Swe- 
den 52, the King of Denmark 48, Louis Napoleon 
43, King Bomba 41, the King of Bavaria 40, the 
Duke de Nemours 88, the King of Holland 34, the 
Prince de Joinville 83, Queen Victoria 82, Donna 
Maria 32, the King of Hanover 82, the Count de 
Chambord 31, the King of Sardinia 31, the Duke 
d’Aumale 30, the Sultan 28,the Duke de Montpen- 
sier 27, the Emperor of Austria 21, the Queen of 
Spain 21, The Count de Paris 13.—Louis Napoleon 
has written a letter to the Pope, full of filial feel- 
ings, avowing his determination to stifle socialism 
and the revolutionary spirit in France. 


Miscellaneous Departuent, 


POWER OF WIT. 


Every faculty has its use and influence, and it is 
interesting to witness the power of broad humor 
and frank wit on the publicmind. Is there a more 
effectual mode of running any ridiculous opinion or 
custom out of existence, than by a well timed car- 
icature, containing wit and showing up the error or 
the folly to the ridicule of the world? When 
Russell’s stump speeches came to us, previous to 
the Mississippi election, we felt very sure that he 
would be elected if he was in any good degree qual- 
ified for the office, and when the returns came in 
we found his majority to be over 4,000, while some 
of the candidates on the same ticket had only as 
many hundreds. 

We give below a specimen of the wit and elo- 
quence which secured for Russell such a triumph. 
Had he possessed small Mirthfulness he never 
would have won the votes of his wit-loving con- 
stituents. The Natches Courier says:— 


“Dan Russell, the Union candidate for Auditor 
of Public Accounts in Mississippi, is an original 
genius, beside being gifted with a ready and happy 
wit. On Friday night last, at Jackson, he was sud- 
denly called upon for a speech by enthusiastic 
shouts from the audience. Rising upon the speak- 
er’s stand, Dan thus commenced :— 

“ * Fellow citizens, you have called on me for a 
few remarks. I have none to make. I have no 
prepared speech. Indeed Iam no speaker. I do 
not desire to be a speaker. I only want to be an 
Auditor. 

“We need hardly say that the well-timed pun 
brought down the house.” 

Another cotemporary contains the following :— 


“ Decidedly the greatest electioneer we have 
ever met with, is Danret R. Russert, Union candi- 
date for Auditor of Mississippi. We heard him ad- 
dress the multitude at Hernando some weeks ago, 
and with such infinite good humor and effect, that 
we shall be much mistaken if his ten minutes’ 
speech there does not turn him out almost as many 
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hundred votes. Russett’s plan of electioneering 
is to deal with the ‘sovereigns’ with the most 
blunt frankness—discarding every particle of blar- 
neying humbug. The North Mississippi Union 
sketches below his speech at Jacinto. It is a cap- 
ital sketch of the spirit of his speeches, though not 
up to the original, either in dignity or bonhommie 
of manner. We give it, however, as affording some 
idea of his ‘ way’ of getting along :— 

“ Lapres anp GentLemeN :—I rise—but there’s no 
use of telling you that, you know I am up as well 
asI do. Iam a modest man—very—but I have 
never lost a picayune by it in my life—because a 
scarce commodity among candidates, I thought I 
would mention it, for fear if I did’nt you never 
would hear of it. 

“ Candidates are generally considered as nuisances, 
but they are not, they are the politest men in the 
world, shake you by the hand, ask how’s your fam- 
ily, what's the prospect for crops, é&c., and I am the 
politest man there is in the State—Davy Crockett 
says, the politest man he ever saw, when he asked 
a man to drink, turned his back so that he might 
drink as much as he pleased. I beat that all hol- 
low, I give a man a chance to drink twice if he 
wishes, for I not only turn around, but shut my eyes. 
I am not only the politest man but the best elec- 
tioneerer—you ought to see me shaking hands 
with the variations, the pump-handle, and pendu- 
lum, the cross-cut, and wiggle-waggle ; I under- 
stand the science perfectly, and if any of the county 
candidates wish instructions, they must call on me. 

“ Fellow-citizens—I was born—if I hadn't been, I 
would’nt have been a candidate, but Iam a going 
to tell you where—twas not in Mississippi, but 
"twas on the right side of the negro line; yet that’s 
no compliment, as the negroes are mostly born on 
the same side. I started in the world as poor as a 
church mouse, yet I came honestly by my poverty, 
for l inherited it, and if I did start poor, no man 
can’t say but that I have held my own remarkably 
well. 

“ Candidates generally ask you, if you think they 
are qualified, &c. Now I don’t ask your thoughts, 
I ask your votes. Why there’s nothing to think of 
except to watch and see that Swan's name is not 
on your ticket, if so, think to scratch it off and put 
mine on. Iam certain that I am competent, for 
who ought to know better than I dof—nobody. I 
will allow that Swan is the best Auditor in the 
State; that is till Iam elected—then perhaps it’s 
not proper for me to say anything more, yet as an 
honest man, I am bound to say that I believe it’s 
a grievous sin tu hide anything from my fellow-cit- 
izens, therefore say that it’s my private opinion, 
publicly expressed, that I'll make the best Auditor 
ever in the United States. 

“’Tis not for honor I wish to be Auditor, for in 
my own county I was offered an office that was all 
honor—Coroner, which I respectfully declined. The 
Auditor's office is worth some $5,000 a year, and I 
am in for it like a thousand of brick. To show my 
goodness of heart, ll make this offer to my com- 
petitor. I am sure of being elected, and he will 
lose something by the canvass—therefore I am will- 
ing to divide equally with him, and make these two 








offers, I'll take the salary, and he may have the 
honor, or he may have the honor, and I'll take the 
salary. In the way of honors I have received 
enough to satisfy me for life. I went out to Mexico, 
eat pork and beans—slept in the rain and mud, and 
swallowed everything except live Mexicans. When 
I was ordered to ‘go’ I went. ‘Charge,’ I charged. 
‘ And break for the chaperell, you had better be- 
lieve I beat a quarter nag in doing my duty. 

“My competitor, Swan, is a bird of golden plu- 
mage who has been swimming for the last four 
years in the Auditor’s pond, at $5,000 a year—I 
am for rotation. I want to rotate him out, and to 
rotate myself in. There’s plenty of room for him 
to swim outside of that pond—therefore pop in 
your votes for me—I'll pop him out, and pop my- 
self in. 

“Tam for a division of labor. Swan says he has 
to work all the time with his nose down upon the 
public grindstone. Four years must have ground 
it to a pint. Poor fellow, the public ought not to 
insist on having the handle of his mug ground 
clean off. I have a large, full grown nose, and 
tough as sole leather. I rush to the post of duty. 
I offer it up as a sacrifice. I clap it on the grind- 
stone. Fellow citizens, grind away—grind till I 
holler enuff, and that'll be some time first. 

“Time’s most out. Well I like to forgot to tell 
you my name. It’s Daniel, (for short Dan. Nota 
handsome name, for my parents were poor people, 
who lived where the quality appropriated all the 
nice names, therefore they had to take what was 
left and divide around among us—but it’s as hand- 
some as I am,) R. Russell. Remember every one 
of you that it’s not Swan. 

“T am sure to be elected, so one and all, great 
and small, short and tall, when you come down to 
Jackson, after the election—stop at the Auditor's 
office—the latch string always hangs out—enter 
without knocking—take off your things, and make 
yourself at home.” 





OFF-SHOOTS. 
BY 1V¥ GAZELLE. 

“ O, dear, delightful solace of my youth 

When | was sitting on our creek’s green bank, 

O’ershadowed by the branches of my Hemlock tree, 

Whose boughs in sunny hours have sheltered me, 

How much I prize you. You are better to me far 

Than silly chit-chat, senseless nothings, or the talk 

That’s heard at social gatherings. Booxs, you are my life.” 

I love books. They are my companions. I am 
wedded to them. By them I am enlightened. 
Their admonitions are mild, and their gentle teach- 
ings go to my heart’s depths, moving me more than 
music. With books I never feel alone. Those 
which I read are acquaintances of mine ; in many 
instances their writers I hold to be my most valued 
friends. Eye of mine may not have looked on 
them. My ears may not have heard their voices. 
Hand-grasp they and I may not have felt; yet I 
know them, sympathize with them, enter into their 
society and their solitude, as they enter into mine. 
Yet between us there is no voiceful language. 

“ Fit language there is none 
For the heart’s deepest things: for when the soul is fullest 
The hushed tongue voicelessly trembles like a lute un- 
strung.” 








I havea spot in the home of my childhood where, 

of a sunny day, in its after part, I long to go ; 
“ For it is good 
To lengthen to the last a sunny mood ;” 
and sit with my friends. It is a beautiful place. 
At my feet the pure, gurgling stream plays, whis- 
pering to me of days that were. The green earth 
is my carpeting. In the distance is my home, 
shrouded in the deepest evergreen. Over me is 
my bushy Hemlock, which like the mimosa of 
Southey sends down 
“ {ts hospitable boughs, 
And bends its whispering leaves 
As though to welcome me ;” 

and so our interview begins. What mighty, what 
magic power is mine. I speak, and the states- 
man, the philosopher, the man of science, the man 
of genius, the historian, the idealist and the poet 
are before me. They encircle me. They lay their 
treasures of mind and heart at my feet. The air I 
breathe is pregnant with their spirituality. Their 
labors, researches, thoughts, hopes, fears, philoso- 
phies, are all mine. They may be dead, entombed, 
forgotten by the multitude, They are alive to me, 
and in my presence. They may be in the Senate 
Hall, the editor’s sanctum, the study, the college, 
or the publisher's office. None the Jess are they 
with me. They may be around the festive table, in 
the gorgeous saloon hanging on the arm of beauty, 
words of wit and sallies of richest humor they may 
be indulging ; I wave my hand, I utter my cabal- 
ism, and they come. I drink deeply. No shallow 
draughts are mine. Silence presides. The stream 
that ripples at my feet, and which sends its waters 
into the Ailantic, the yellow-bird and the brown- 
mocker in the depths of the green boughs over me 
are still. My lips are parted so as to let the breath 
pass easily, and my heart quickens its throb as some 
great soul presses itself closely to my own soul, 

Tell me, ye that go to parties and gossip away 
your time in celebrated fashionable follies, what are 
all your comforts or enjoyments as compared with 
mine? You talk with your village lawyer. Lord 
Bacon is by my side. You discuss the speech of 
your County member. I hold a sort of breathless 
life with Patrick Henry or William Wirt. You as- 
sociate with some scholastic whose renown is bound- 
ed by the limits of your corporation; but at my 
beck come flocking to my side men and women of 
transcendent genius. They lift their noble faces, 
and with kindliest cheer say,—“ What wouldst 
thou?” What availeth it that you bespeak the 
presence of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, 
Dana, Sprague, Willis, at your parties and revel- 
ings? They obey not your invitations nor come 
at your call. But J lift my hand, and like the soul 
of Hodeirah at the call of the enchantress Khawlah, 
they appear. AmIsad? They make me merry. 
Loving? They know which heart-string to sweep. 
Devotional? They tell me of the down-looking 
eye which, full of love, meets mine up-lifted. In- 
dignant at wrong! Into my soul they pour such 
holy truth as quickens and deepens faith in God. 
Their utterances are all mine. Take your voiceful- 
ness and lay it beside my voicelessness, and tell me 
into whose companionship you would wish to pass. 

Your talking coterie is the symbol of half devel- 
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oped spirituality. It but illustrates an age as yet 
rude and of ragged angles. It betokens the neces- 
sity of the visible and tangible ; and tells all who 
come within its whirl, that the eye and ear, the hand 
and tongue, are the media as well as the securities 
of intercourse. It smacks of the material and 
ephemeral. But those I would seek as my uphold- 
ers and comforters are such as live 
“ Where thought is language, 
And absence is a want of sympathy.” 

With such facilities as these for communion with 
the great and good, who can explain the reason why 
men with 

“ Broad acres stretching in the sun,” 

pay so little heed to these facilities? Travel, enter 
the houses of the rich and the competent, and you 
will find few books. There are large and well-fur- 
nished rooms, tapestried chambers, closets filled 
with bed-clothes devoted to the moth, granaries 
overflowing with wheat, yards with flesh and fowl, 
secretaries with railroad stock and purses with 
money ; but in the whole inventory not books suf- 
ficient to make an auctioneer’s bid of five dollars. 
I am surprised at the short-sightedness of parents. 
They instil into children feelings of respect for mon- 
ey till it demonstrates in their history the truth of 
Inspiration, that “the love of money is the root of 
all evil.” They educate them so that at adult life 
both sexes prefer the outside array to the inward 
adornment, and the money spent is oftener paid for 
a fine ribbon than for a finely bound volume of 
some standard writer. 

However, this evil will ultimately pass away. 
At this hour I can see the change slowly accom- 
plishing. It is not enough now for a beautiful girl, 
in order to press her way in to the society of the 
gifted and the good, to show an annual or two 
bound in gilt on her center-table. She must have 
read systematically and laboriously, else she will 
find herself at a level lower than her aspirations, 
But a library is not only worth something for read- 
ing, it is worth much for reference; and this forms 
the main argument for its necessity. To be able to 
settle a disputed point, or one which is doubtful, is 
of importance at times. 

I have a friend who cherishes right views on this 
matter. He is kind-hearted and intelligent, and 
makes gifts always in books. They form a part of 
himself, and Emerson says that a man should give 
to his loved ones a part of himself. Till one thinks, 
one may not perceive how valuable a gift a book 
may be. The giver not only puts himself into com- 
munion with his friend, but he puts his friend into 
communication with the writer of the book, but 
this may prove one of the sweetest offices which it 

is in the power of friendship to exhibit. 





—<eor 


Tar Western Liserat Institute.—This Insti- 
tution is located at Marietta, Ohio, and from the 
large and liberal spirit prevailing in it, we trust it 
is destined to be triumphantly successful in its gen- 
eral prosperity, and that it will become a pioneer 
of a better and more thorough system of education. 
The study of the true philosophy of mind instead 
of the musty metaphysics or discordant specula- 
tions of the past, will give to those students who 
become physicians, lawyers and divines, a power in 





their professions which will raise them head and 
shoulders above those who follow the old school of 
mental philosophy; while the study of physiology 
will lead them to preserve their health and: vigor of 
body while obtaining their education—for more 
then half of our college students graduate with 
broken constitutions—and be enabled to go forth 
strong and healthy in body, as well as educated in 
intellect. 

We give below a few extracts of a recent letter 
from one of the professors in the Institute. The 
writer and the students may rely on our co-operation 
in their good cause. 

“The interest in Phrenology is increasing here. 
The students of the Western Liberal Institute are 
making its principles the groundwork of mutual 
science. I have delivered them a course of lectures 
on this subject. They would like to form an al- 
liance of friendship with your establishment, to en- 
able them to have a better opportunity to procure 
a cabinet, a library, and all things which can be of 
service to the science both now and in times to come. 
They have formed a Phrenological Society in the 
Institute, designed to be a permanent society and 
to constitute a part of th» Institution. Its meet- 
ings are to be weekly for the discussion of all sub- 
jects connected with the nature and well-being of 
man. I think it is the first society of the kind ever 
established in any literary institution or college, 
and may be the first step to a grand reform in our 
institutions of learning. Should the society be suc- 
cessful, as it has every prospect of being, other in- 
stitutions will be induced to follow in its track. In- 
stead of two literary societies in the Institution, we 
have one literary and one scientific. The scientfic 
is strictly Phrenological, and is based upon a broad 
and liberal platform. The first object of the soci- 
ety is to secure an extensive Phrenological and 
Physiological cabinet and library. Skulls and phys- 
iological and anatomical specimens of all the races 
of men and animals are desired. No pains will be 
spared by the students and friends of the Institu- 
tion to make this society permanent, popular and 
useful. It is designed to be the treasure house of 
anthropological knowledge. I bespeak the aid and 
co-operation of your establishment in behalf of this 
society and institution? 

“Tam glad to learn that you have opened a branch 
in Boston. You ought to have one in the West. 
This is a mighty field for the operation of the truly 
scientific reformer. When shall we have your co- 
operation in the West?” G. L. W. 

[We take great pleasure in announcing to our 
readers, that the course of ten lectures by Rev. G. 
L. Weaver, above adverted to, is now published in 
handsome style, at the unanimous request of those 
who listened to them. They should be universally 
read. The book may be obtained from the office of 
this Journal.] 








Tatsot, THe Parntrer. We looked in the other 
day at the studio of Mr. Talbot, whom our Amer- 
ican amateurs in art will remember as the painter 
of many of the most effective of the pictures that 
for years past have hung on the wall of the Na- 
tional Academy and other exhibitions. Talbot has 





lately painted a number of portraits ; one of Dr, 
Krebs of this city, is particularly admired. His 
works in this line have acknowledged merit. 

Mr. Talbot has a large landscape of astonishingly 
truthful’ expression—a picture with water, rocks, 
distant mountains, and a glorioussky ; which will 
be most sure, when exhibited, to attract attention 
from connoisseurs. Another large work, “The En- 
campment of the Caravan on the Desert,” beauti- 
fully represents the close of day upon the great 
oriental waste ; a band of travelers, with their tents 
and camels, resting for the night upon a fertile 
oasis. His rooms are at 577 Broadway. 





PRACTICAL SCRAPS OF EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


BY M. E. L. 

Common men may forgive an injury, but great 
souls only can forgive a favor. 

It is proper to lend money, either to those who 
want it only for great public uses, or to paltry fel- 
lows that one wants to be rid of, or to persons in 
general whom you wish to make your enemies. 

I have never known a man ask money in the 
name of friendship without afterwards proving a 
traitor. 

Where one is weak enough to give to the indo- 
lent, then two weaknesses conspire together against 
the interest, indeed, of the lender, but againat the 
manhood of the borrower ; which is the reason why 
favors are never forgiven, since the loss of self-re- 
spect is worse than the loss of money. 

Until one is strong enough to stand alone, he is 
either an infant or drunk, and such soldiers are not 
admitted into the army of progress. 

The trunk of honor is honesty, and the root of 
honesty is labor. There are, then, no other honor- 
able men than the industrious producers. 

He who is more willing to consume than to pro- 
duce is ready to become a sponger, a swindler, or a 
thief, and of these the last is the least dishonorable, 
since he violates no contract and desecrates no af- 
fection, but proceeds openly to his purpose. 

The compensations of subversive equilibrium are 
sometimes very amusing. Thus Nature accords 
to the fool an exaggerated conceit of his intelli- 
gence, and inspires the bankrupt in honor or char- 
acter with melodramatic notions of his nobility ; to 
which, after all, poor fellows, they have an hour’s 
right when filled and inspired by the “Inverse De- 
ity” of Grog. Have the silly good nature to be- 
friend and oblige such, hold out your hand to help 
them rise from the gutters where they wallow, and 
they turn upon you with a turkey-cock strut of of- 
fended dignity, flattering their indolence, concealing 
their knavery, and consoling their wounded pride 
with the pretence that they have honored you by 
accepting your purse or hospitality. It is the in- 
variable conduct of the loafer towards the laborer, 
the last resource of those who are too lazy or too 
mean to pay their debts or to fulfil their contracts. 
It is the traditional morality of the Norman race 
—fruges consumere nati, born lords of the svil and 
of its tillers—gentlemen who can borrow ; yes, sure- 
ly a gentleman can always borrow, and all whose 
obligations are discharged when he has got drunk 
with brutal luxury, cursed, assaulted, perhaps mur- 
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dered the man to whom he was yesterday making 
professions of friendship. 


Parevotocy 1x Arsort, Mass—The following 
resolutions were passed, unanimously, at the con- 
clusion of O. S. Fowler’s lectures on Phrenology at 
Athol, Mass. :— 

“ Whereas, amidst all the advantages and priv- 
ileges of this nineteenth century, mankind are still 
laboring, to a great extent, in sin and ignorance, 
from a want of a knowledge of the laws of their 
own physical and mental being ; and, whereas, a 
want of this knowledge creates sickness, misery 
and premature death throuzhout the land, by which 
one halfof the children that are born into existence 
in the United States die before they reach their 
sixth year; and, whereas, it has been common among 
our christian people to look upon all such sickness 
and premature death as being sent by the Provi- 
dence of God, instead of coming from man’s own 
transgressions and, whereas the whole world needs 
to be enlightened upon the great subject of physi- 
cal and mental culture; and, whereas, the course 
of lectures which have been given in this place by 
Mr. 0. S. Fowler are of vast importance in promo- 
ting the health and happiness of all mankind; 
therefore, 


“ Resolved, that they ought to be felt with the deep- 
est interest by every man, woman, and child who 
hears them. 

“ Resolved, that the doctrines set forth in these 
lectures are founded on scientific and philanthropic 
principles of a high order, and are destined, if 
adopted and practiced by the world, to elevate 
and perfect mankind, until they shall realize that 
for which they have been taught to pray, ‘Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is 
done in heaven.’” 





oor 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 


[We clip the following from an exchange paper, 
and present it as an illustration of the effects of a 
full development of Philoprogenitiveness. JessE 
Cook would unquestionably make a good husband, 
as well as an affectionate father. | 

Mr. Joseph Leavitt, one of our citizens returned 
from California, in speaking of sights and scenes in 
California, made mention of the following highly 
interesting incident, which speaks eloquently of the 
true humanity of hearts even in California, where 
selfishness and passion are supposed to reign with 
unwonted force. 

During the raging of the cholera in California, a 
young man from the State of Mississippi, Jesse 
Cook, about twenty-three years of age, who was 
engaged in the laborious work of mining, chanced 
to meet with a family from Missouri, consisting of 
husband, wife and two children, one of them an 
infant. Disease had attacked one of the children, a 
little boy, and he was soon stricken down by the 
cholera and laid by the sorrowing parents in a little 
grave dug on the bank of a river. 

Soon after the father of the child died, leaving 
only the mother and her infant daughter. Her 
grief was great. She was ina strange land. The 
husband of her youth and the first-born son of her 
hope had departed to the land of spirits, and their 
remains were lying inthe quiet vale of the river. 
Her earthly support had failed, and yet she clung 











to life for the sake of her infant daughter. Stran- 
gers proved kind, and the hand of benevolence pro- 
vided for her wants, and the voice of kindness greet- 
ed her ears. But disease preyed upon her, and 
death tore her away from her tender infant, and by 
strangers’ hands she was buried. 

The sweet loving eyes of an infant looked up 
confidingly into the face of young Cook, and a 
smile wreathed its beautiful face and its delicate 
little hands stretched forth fondlingly. No female 
was there to caress and care for it, and the young 
miner with a swelling heart and with a trust in God 
and his own resources, took the nameless infant, 
then only seven months old, in charge, and provided 
for it with all a father's care and mother’s love. 
He daily fed and washed and dressed it, and gave 
it the fond name of his mother, Mary—by day cra- 
died it near him in his toils, and at night cuddled 
it, as an angel-child to his bosom. 

After awhile he made application to various fam- 
ilies at Sacramento City, to have the child taken 
care of, and offered to pay five dollars a week, 
but none were disposed to undertake the care of it, 
and he abandoned mining and resolved to proceed 
to Oregon and there take up land for a farm, and 
make a home for the little orphan. The simple un- 
adorned facts in this case are sufficiently touching 
and suggestive, without any comments from our 
pen. 





Oliver H. Whitney, of Quincey, Illinois, writes, 
January 10:—* The Journal only requires to be 
read to be approved. It speak for itself. Last year 
I sent for thirty-seven copies; this year, thus 
early, fifty-five copies, and hope to send for more. 

———_—_—_~+eee____—__ 

In Belgium, every acre of ground supports three 
persons. What a population the United States could 
maintain at that rate—not less than 7,500,000,000 


souls, 
General Patires. 

Mopet Scnoot ror Bors.—It gives us pleasure to call 
attention to the advertisement in another column of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s school for boys. He is a leading one among 
the very few teachers of the present day, who have the cour- 
age, the genius, and tact to establish and maintain a school 
on right physiological and educational principles in har- 
monious combination. Some teachers excel in the depart- 
ment of mental training, others in the moral, and some 
few in the all-important department of physical education, 
while very few combine the whole in one complete system. 
We know of no school in this vicinity in which all features 
of education are more carefully attended to than that of 
Mr. Sedgwick. He is eminently a worker—mingles freely 
with all the practical as well as the theoretical affairs of his 
school, and makes all parts go like clock-work. 

There are thousands of children, pr i in 
and delicate in body, who require just such a school as 
this to save them from an untimely grave. We have long 
desired to awaken the public to the necessity of reforming 
our school system, so that all the schools should institute 
such regimen as to save the delicate by proper manage- 
ment, and, thereby, also preserve the health of the strong. 
We hope to see at least a dozen schools founded in this city 
for the training of children with feeble bodies, of both 
sexes, and we have no doubt that the experiment, by the 
right persons, would be attended with the most decided 
success, They would be filled at once, and by that class 
too who are the best able to pay; for it is mainly among 
the rich that we find feeble-bodied children. We advise 
the wealthy to pay the physiological school-master instead 
of the doctor. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABET. 





VOWELS. 

Lona Suoar. Dirxtuones. 
‘feet. fit. “might. >i Store. 
‘fate. met. ‘“itoil. |} Louis. 
3 far. Cat, RF plow. 
“taught. ifop. ‘Deity, TsrTHoxes. 
-: though. -i up. <Clayey. ‘i wind. 
food. ifoot.  Jah-i. _| wound, 

CONSONANTS. 

\ pip. \ farm. line. 
\ bate. \ vice. \ ray. 

| tide. ( thin. ~ might. 

| day. ( them. ~ night. 
/ cheek. ) sight. ~ long. 
7 jay. ) zeal. ¢ or - hate. 
... kite. J shoe. > wide. 
— 90. J pleasure. 7 ges. 


W AND Y CONNECTED WITH A VOWEL. 


= we. :wick, “iyear, “i— 


cway. <wed. <yea. 4 yet. 
cwaft, cwag. syarn. Jyam. 


*wall. *: watch. i yawn. *: yon. 


>! WO. = work. +: yoked. + young. 
% woo. wood. you. i— 


Above we give our readers a view of the Puonoerarnic 
Avruaner ; they will see, at a glance, that it is made up of 
the most simple characters that can be formed with a pen ; 
the dot, dash, straight and curved lines. The objects to be 
accomplished by any system of short-hand are rapidity and 
legibility. These Phonography accomplishes in a manner 
far superior to any other system known to man. Indeed, so 
philosophical and simple is it, that it is destined to come 
into general use even for business purposes. It is one of 
the great reforms of the age, and we therefore recommend 
it to the attention of our readers. Those who wish to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the art should subscribe 
for the UniversaL Poonooraruer, published monthly, at 
one dollar a year; with which every one may learn how to 
do the work of hours in minutes. 





Purenotocy tn ALnany.—It gives us great pleasure to 
state that our noble science has found a noble exponent in 
the person of Mrs. Marcarette THoMpPson, now perma- 
nently located in the city of Albany, the capital of our 
State. Her recent lectures in Albany and vicinity, prove 
her competency, while her professional examinations are 
spoken of in terms of unqualfied approbation. We hope 
the time is not far distant when the sixty cities in the Union, 
(each containing upwards of ten thousand inhabitants,) 
shall be supplied with a practical Phrenologist. The Albany 
Knickerbocker, of recent date, has the following :— 


“PurenoLoeicaL Works.—Mrs. Thompson, of the Phre- 
nological Museum, 518 Broadway, has just returned from 
New York with a fine collection of Phrenological and Sci- 
entific Works. The public should drop in and examine 
them. While on this subject, we may as well mention that 
Mrs. T. delivered a course of lectures las: week at Schenec- 
tady, and met with the most gratifying success. Next week, 
we understand, she lectures in this city. We bespeak for 
her a crowded house, and a warm reception.” 
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EncovRAGEMENT FROM THE WxsTERN Witps.—[It is 
not often that we have the pleasure of perusing a more 
agreeable communication than the following, from a woman. 
We think our readers generally will agree with us, that it is 
a“ model letter,” and promises well for the future intelli- 
gence of the country where she resides, Although not de- 
signed for publication, we cannot withhold so fine a speci- 


wy Soton Mitis, McHenry Co., [Lt 

Messrs. Fow.ers anp Wetus.—Last year I could get but 
one subscriber for the PurenoLoeicat JournaL. This 
year | made an effort to get up a club, but should have 
juiled if t had not chanced to have met with your answer 
to 8. A. B., in the September No., saying members of the 
club may consist of subscribers to the Phrenological, 
Water-Cure, and Student. 

As there was one subscriber here to the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, [Mrs. C.,] she could not get a club for that, we thought 
best to join forces, get our husbands to assist us, and cail on 
every neighbor, and the inclosed names tell with what suc- 
cess. [A list of thirty-two subscribers.) How you can 
afford these useful publications so cheap is not in my arith- 
metical calculations, Surely your readers can as weil afford 
a little time and exertion to procure subscribers, as you to 
give away your labor, as methinks you must. Should your 
Journals be as well filled with useful dnd entertaining mat- 
ter the present as the past year, | think these subscribers 
will not grudge the small sum, and will not only take but 
assist in getting subscribers, 

When the first number of the last year’s Journal was re- 
ceived, ny husband said he should not take it again. He 
did not like the form, but we were so well pleased with the 
additional reading, that he has assisted us in getting the 
present club of subscribers. 

We live in such an isolated, “ out-of-the-way ” corner of 
the world that no Phrenological, Psychological, Physiologic- 
al, or Water-cure lecturers visit us, to awaken &by Zeal or in- 
terest on these subjects. We are sitting in the regions and 
shades of intellectual death, and wish to have a few rays of 
light, from your Journals, enter every dwelling, illuminat- 
ing the countenances oi each individual member thereof, 
with the truths and beauties that scintillate from every 
page of your beautiful Journals, Long after your material 
organisms shall have resolved themselves into their original 
elements and passed into higher forms, your works will be 
living mementoes of the activity and goodness of the death- 
less spirits, that once toiled and labored, through their earth- 
ly organisms, for the progression and elevation of woman, 
for which you have the thanks of one of the sisters in the 
Phrenvlogical faith. Mrs. M. D. 


Epucation ty Mary¥. *-0.—The managers of the Dor- 
chester Institute have issued their programme for the pres- 
ent year, which embraces the same general arrangements 

as that of last year. It says:— 

“The situation is most healthful, a number of springs of 
the purest water on the premises. Steamers call at Sher- 
man’s wharf twice a week, presenting every facility of 10- 
cess. The greatest care will be taken to secure the pupils a 

‘sound mind in a sound body.’ Tuomas B. SuzrMan, Pro- 
prietor, near East New Market, Dorchester Co.,Md. Ber- 
NARD CRENY, instructor.” 











Ca Correspandents. 








Lucinpa.—Your verses evince a poetical spirit, and 
with proper discipline you will succeed. Study the best 
models—eim at connectedness in your ideas, and simplicity 
in style, and you will yet write to edification. When your 
mind shall have been ripened and developed by time and 
study, you would regret the publication of the stanzas 
sent us, were we to give the m to the world. 








H. C. F.—You may obtain a practical knowledge of Purr- 
NOLOGY by the aid of suitable books and The Phrenologicai 
Bust, Price $1 25; Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 
Applied, Price $1 00; Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology, 
$1 00; and the Jilustrated Self-Instruttor, 25 cents. These 
are probably the best for your purpose. They may be sent 
by express, or as freight, 





E.L.D.—You would, with proper education, make a 
good civil engineer, if your chart be correctly marked. 


D. T. Duquvoin, Perry Co., Inu.—Send on the develop- 
ments and we will give them attention, 

M. G. R.—You did not sign your name, and gave neither 
town, county, or state, in your first letter ; you also pasted in 
ten postage stamps, and folded the letter before the paste 
was dry, sticking it fast to the stamps, so that several were 
ruined in opening the letter. 








T. L. W.—Our thanks are due for your labor in the good 
cause. Truth will ultimately cut its way, and its early ad- 
vocates will be appreciated. 


Pru Publications. 











Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 2 vols. 350 
each. Boston: Puitiips, Sampson & Co. New York: 
Fow.ers & We tts. Price $2 00, 


We cannot do better at present, then to copy the follow- 
ing—which we fully indorse--from the Commonwealth 
new spaper. 


“This work has been prepared principally by James Free- 
man Clarke, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and William Henry 
Channing, from a large and most valuable mass of materials, 
priccipally from Miss Fuller’s pen, though also from those 
of a large number of others, in America and Europe. It 
will be read with great interest by thousands on account of 
their acquaintance with persons and circumstances men- 
tioned in it, and the reputation, singular history, and dis- 
tressing death of Miss Fullcr (As Americans are still prone 
to call her.) But the work has a claim to attention on other 
grounds. it must take its place at once in the first rank in 
American literature. 1t gives more knowledge of the views 
and character of the most cultivated circle in this country, 
than any other work extant, and there are few which give 
more juminous insight into the literature of Europe. In at- 
tuinments aud vigor Miss Fuller surpasses every other 
American authoress, and hus seldom been equaled any- 
where. She ina large meusure separated what was conven- 
tional and temporary in the sand opini of her 
time, irom what was substantial aud enduring, and she had 
the courage to look the prejudices that stalked around her 
in the face, and to characterize them inclearly intelligible 
terms. This made conservatism uniriendly to her, but gave 
her claim to the admiration add gratitude of those who 
have most trust in truth and hope and benevolence for their 
race; and will give an increase of value to her words as 
our people ripen upwards to ber condition, It is not easy 
to judge how perfectly those who prepared these memoirs 
have performed their task, because we cannot fully know 
what they have left unpublished und unsaid; but we have 
a strong guarantee for their faithfulness in their admitted 
ability, uheir high character, and théexcellence of the work 
which they have produced.” 


Characters in the Gospels, illustrating Phases of Character 
at the Present Day. By Kev. E.H.Cuarin. New York: 
J. S. Redfield. 


Tux Human Nature of the Apostles, and of the time of 
the Apostles, is the human nature of to-day. Nor can we 
better illustrate the various characters now upon the earih, 
than by reference to the lives of such personages as “* John 
the Baptist, the refurmer, Herod, the seusualist, Thomas, 
the skeptic, Pilate, the man of the world, Nicodemus, the 
seeker after religion, the sisters of Bethany,” all of whom 
were once conspicuous actors on the stage of human life. 
The author has given a more truthiul and scientific analysis 
of these characters than it would have been possible for 
any writer to have done, without the aid of Phrenology. 
We have but to reflect a moment to bring in full view men 
and women of the present age, who combine all the traits, 
characteristics, aud peculiarities of those who lived before 
and since the birth of Christ. Have we not our reformers? 
sensualists? skeptics’ money-getiers? true worshipers ? 
and sisters of charity the same? £o it has been through 
all past history. Nor is it likely to become extinct in time 
to come. How interesting, then, to trace and compare 
these peculiarities—the living with the dead. 

Those who study ancient history—sacred and profane— 
will find human nature to manifest itself always in accord- 
ance with fixed laws, and by the circumstances with which 
it is surrounded. Those who are acquainted with Phrenol- 
ogy have the key with which to unlock, examine, and un- 
derstand the human mind. The book contains 160 12mo, 
pages, handsomely printed and bound. Price, 50 cents, 








The Eclectic Dispensatory of the United States of America. 
By Joun Kine, M. D., and Rosext 8. NewrTon, M. D. 
Authorized by the Eciectic National Medical Convention. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co, 

An octavo volume of 708 well filled and well printed 
pages, bound in leather. Looking kindly upon all efforts 
which have for their object simplification in medical prac- 
tice, commonizing all those theories hitherto centralized 
and made matters of special education, we commend the 
views and labors of these medical reformers, Other and 
older systems have been tried and found wanting. Let 
this class introduce their improvements, (which they haye 





done in the volume before us.) Let them “have their 
day.” Living in a proorxssive world, no system shall re- 
main unchanged always. Emanating, as this volume does, 
from Cincinnati, the head-quarters of eclecticism, with a 
title so comprehensive, it is reasonable to infer that it should 
be regarded as a complete embodiment of that system. 





Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authentic 
Sources. By Tuomas Wricut, A. M., F.R.A. In one 
volume, 12mo., cleth. New York: J. 5. Redfield. 

Our neighbor Redfield has published one of the pleas 
antest books about witchcraft that we ever read. The au- 
thor teils his stories and conveys his information with so 
much spirit and good sense, that we are sorry he has con- 
tined himself to only one department of a subject which he 
is very well able to treat as a whole. Mr. Wright has re- 
written the criminal annals of witchcraft in a style perfectly 
free from any important faults; and he has illustrated his 
narrative by rich collateral facts, which could be acquired 
only by long familiarity with a peculiar and extensive 
branch of antiquarian learning. We do not see, then, that 
the fortunes of witchcraft have aught to hope from any 
narrator who may attempt to supersede him. 





The Nineteenth Century ; or, the New Dispensation ; being 
a brief Examination of the Claims and egy 
Emanual Swedenborg. By a Layman. 12mo., Pp. 425. 
Price by mail, $1.25. New York and Boston: Fowlers 
and Wells, 


Proressor Busu thus notices this book in the last num- 
ber of the New Church Repository :— 


** The slight announcement which we have already made 
of the work has prepared our readers, we trust, for a tone 
of high commendation in what we have further to say of it, 
The grand idea pervading the volume from beginning to 
end is, that the state of the human mind at the present day 
is such as imperatively to d d precisely that new order 
of things—that ulterior dispensation—which Swedenborg 
has announced, and which is now'being ushered in. From 
the moral exigencies of the age in which we live—an age 
of reason and research—the writer argues with great strength 
and conclusiveness, that either the Holy Oracles must by 
some meaus be caused to open their revelation with new 
light and beauty, in a way satisfactory to the rational pow- 
ers, or there is evident danger that in the struggle between 
reason and faith, their authenticity will, by thousands, be 
given up. In the place of a blind faith there is springing 
up on every side a spirit of inquiry and investigation, an 
eager desire to Know the truth, and the foundations of all 
things. Deism and secret infidelity prevail to a great ex- 
tent; the creeds of Christendom are void of vitality; and 
the pulpit compuratively powerless. Sabbath after Sab- 
bath presents the sad spectacle of congregations listening 
with little interest to what is delivered with little life. 

“In this emergency ‘A Layman’ has come before the 
Christian public with a powerful array of testimonies to 
the existence of a grand desideraturm in the religious teach- 
ings of the age, amounting in fact to little short of a posi- 
tive charge against the prevailing Church of giving its 
children stones for bread and scorpions for eggs. Still the 
impeachment is made in a kindly and gentle spirit, without 
asperity or rudeness. If a sore place is touched, it is not 
with lunar caustic, but with healing unguent, though the 
soreness may make the patient sensitive even to that.” 


{lt may be supposed that Prorgssor Busn would rejoice 
on the appearance of a co-worker in the same field, so 
able and acceptable. Did our space permit, it would give 
us pleasure to copy entire the elaborate review which he 
has given this new book. Those, however, who are inter- 
ested in the subject, will read the Ningreentu Century, 
and judge for themselves of its truth or error, its beauty or 
deformity, its utility or inutility.) 








Catalogue of the Oficers and Students of the Randolph 
Academy and Ladies’ Seminary for 1850-51. Randolph, 
Cattaraugus County, New York, 

A highly encouraging report. Under judicious manage- 
ment this institution cannot fail to become eminently pop- 
ular. Among the regulations we note the following :— 

“ Every student is expected to observe the strictest pro- 


priety in language and deportment, to the teachers, citizens, 
strangers, and fellow students, 


“The use of profane language, tobacco, and fire-arms, 
also playing at cards, or any game of chance or hazard, is 
strictiy forbidden within the building, or on the Academy 
grounds.” 

[We would suggest the introduction of gymnastic exer- 
cises, bathing, and such other hygienic agencies as are ab- 
solutely demanded in every well-regulated public school. 

Pureno.oey has wisely been taken up as a study in this 
institution. We hope to be favored with succeeding re- 


ports. 
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Comparative Psychology and Universal Analogy ; er, Veg- 
etable Portraits ef Character, Compiied trom various 
sources, with original additions, by M. EpexworTH 
Lazarus, M. D. — 263. Published for the au- 
thor by Fowlers and ells, New York. Price, fifty 
cents. 

An uncommon book, apparently emanating from an 
original thinker. While we do not believe all the positions 
taken by the author to be tenable, we can heartily recom- 
mend it as well worthy of perusal as a literary curiosity. 
But itis more. It contains many extracts from the most 
popular writers of the day, while the original matter, asa 
specimen of beauty of composition and imaginative style, 
is worthy the notice of all, Each passion or character, the 
author claims, has its analogous type in plants or flowers— 
the pear representing ambition—the iris, marriage—the 
grape, friendship, and so on. We have been much pleased 
by a perusal of it, and doubt not it will please every reader. 
The Providence Mirror says :-— 

“ It has many beauties, and is a new interpretation of the 
language of flowers. it will interest the botanist and the 


female reader, There are also many beautiful extracts from 
the French of Charles Fourier.” 





A Catalogue of the Washington County Teachers’ Institute, 
for the fall session of 1851. With resolntions and consti- 
tution as adopted. Salem Press Print. 


We quote the following significant paragraphs, which 
show the orthodox character of this institute :— 


“ We, the members of the Washington County Teachers’ 
Institute, for the purpose of elevating and giving character 
and dignity to our profession, do adopt, &c. 

“ Art. 2, Its object shall be to elevate the character and 
standing of teachers, and thus to render their position more 
lucrative and honorable. 

“ Por the purpose of more fully carrying out the object 
specified in the foreguing, the following resolution was 

i ly adopted during the late session of the insti- 





tute :-— 

“ Resolved, That, as members of the Washington County 
Teachers’ institute, we will take no part in any festivities 
which may result injuriously to the character of the insti- 
tute, or in any festivities where dancing is allowed. 


“ This resolution was rigidly adhered to by more than nine- 
teen-twentieths of the bers of the institute, and, in 
fact, was violated by only four, who, were it not for liftin 
them into temporary notice, would receive the rewar 
which their total defiance of, aud opposition to, the ex- 
pressed wishes of the great majority of their associates so 
richly merit.” 





(From the above it appears that the members of this in- 
stitute are opposed to dancing and to other amusements, 
which they think are not conducive to good morals.) 


A" Catalogue for the Year ending January 1, 1851, of the 

PaeraraTory Enoiisa anv Ciassical Boarpine SCHOOL 

of Middletown, Connecticut. 

This school is represented as being in a flourishing con- 
dition. It has been in successful operation for sixteen 
years. We commend especially the following important 
feature which we extract from the last catalogue :— 

“ Heattu.—Physical education, necessary to a sound 
body and a vigorous mind, is often negiected in the literary 
institutions of this country. Among the means employed 
in this school to preserve and improve healib, may be enu- 
merated gardening, gymnastic exercises, bathing, and fre- 
quent excursions. A large portion of the Saturday holiday 
is spent by the pupils, under the guidance of a teacher, in 
visits to objects of interest which abound in the vicinity.” 

(An educational institution without such conditions and 
regulations, wil! do as much harm as good, yet it is lament- 
able that so few are thus provided.) 





Ma. Lesrer’s “Heratp or tue Uston.”—This is the 
title of a new and superbly-printed double-eheet monthly 
newspaper, of the size and style of the London Times, de- 
voted politically to the “ Union, and the friends of the Un- 
ion,” and filled with forty large columns of original literary 
matter with every number, and at a cost of only $2 a year, 
or to clubs of ten at $1 asubscriber, Mr. Lester, the editor 
and proprietor, is publishing a revised edition of his own 
worksin this paper. in the second and third numbers we 
have thirty columns of his GLory anp Suame or Enoianp 
and Six Years in Iravy, the former being his first, and the 
latter his last, and in our opiniun, his ablest and most inter- 
esting book. The“ Herald of the Union” is published at 
205 Broadway, New York. 





Advertisements. 


Booxs on PHonoGRarny PuBLIsHED BY FOWLERS AND 
Wetts, No, 131 Nassau St. New York, anp 142 Wasn- 
teTon Sr. Boston. 

Tae Universat Paonoorarner, for 1852; is printed in 
the corresponding style, and, to a considerable extent, forms 
an advanced instruction-book for beginners, familiarizing 
the mind with the best phonographic forms, while it furnish” 
es interesting reading upon arts, science, literature, and the 
various topics of the day. A portion of its pages is devoted 
to Correspondence, Phonographic Intelligence, and the in- 
terests of the advanced Phonographer, furnishing him with 
Original Essays, and selections from the choicest literature 
of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 

h Pp ts, thereby making Phonography as legi- 
ble as common printing. Published monthly. 

Per year, in advance............ccsesceccesees $1 00 

Tue Puoxoerarnic Teacuer, by E. Webster, is an induc- 
tive exposition of Phonography, intended as a school book, 
and to afford complete and thorough instruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. 

Teacuers will find this work a superior text-book for 
their classes ; its instruction in the art is complete, and its 
reading exercises are in Phonography. 

Price, in boards... 40 cts.—In paper......... 30 cts. 

Taz American Poonoorapnic JourNnaL, twelve numbers 
neatly bound in one volume. This is one of the best read- 
ing-books a beginner can have. Price............ $100 

Tue Constitution or THe Untrep States, in Phonogra- 
phy, correspondings tyle. Price........... ..+. 12} cts. 

Tus Reporrer’s Assistant. The best work on Report- 











SR Beiliiiccdecede: ooece ponccanesecesooseose 35 cts. 
Puonocraruic Gotp Pens, warranted. Price....$1 25 
Puonocraruic Morttosrs, in sheets, Price..... 5 cts. 


Pronocrarnic Envetopes, large and small, containing a 
brief explanation of Phonography and its utility. Phonog_ 
raphers should vse them. Per thousand......... $300 

DecuaRaTion or LxpEPENDENCE, in Phonography, four- 
teen inches by ten ; a beautiful sheet, designed to be framed. 

PebER se oc cccwoecescece eocceece Cece cccsccccccce 10 cls. 

Puonoorarnic ALPHaset, upon a beautiful enamelled 
card ; of great service to learners where a book would be 
inconvenient. Per hundred......... eecveccccece $3 00 

Note.—Money should always be sent with which to pre- 
pay the postage on books. 

Cy? Either of these works may be ordered, and received 
by retura of the first mail, at a trifling expense for pustage. 
Please inclose the amount in a letter, and address, post-paid, 
Fow ters anp We ts, No, 131 Nassau st., New York. 





Taz Pareso.oeicat Bust, designed for learners, show- 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers anp Weuts, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. Feb. uf. 





Mrs. M. Tomrson’s Purenotocican Museum, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 
LERs aND Weuts’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. 


Orrice or Conresponpencer, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, add to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will procure a satisfactory reply. 

Rererences.—R. Wallach, U. S. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo, Gales, of the “ Intelligencer ;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. T. C. CONOLLY, 

Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C. 

tH Evirors who place the above notice, with this note, 

among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C, C. mar. 6t. 


E. A. & 8. R. Fituey, importers and wholesale dealers in 
China, Glass, and Queensware, Lamps, Chandeliers, &c., 
No. 149 Main-street, St. Louis, Mo.—Epwarp A. Finiey, 
Samvet B. Fittey.—Feb. 2. 


Jesse Tatzot, Artist, has removed his Studio to 577 
Broadway, near Prince-street. Mar, It. 








CLassicaL AND MatTuematicaL Scnoot 84 Sixth Avenue, 
near Washington Square. This Institution has been in ac- 
tion and successful operation for nine years, and now has 
— from several States, In it, boys are prepared for 

usiness, College, or the Mili Academy. In this 
preparation, while the branches of study bearing directly 
upon the object sought, are thoroughly and extensively 
taught, the connection of the body with the material agents 
(in a word, the laws of Physiology) are not overlooked. Per- 
sons wishing more particular information. will have Cata- 
logues sent to them, by addressing a note to Sreruen J, 
Sepewick, A. M., Principal. N. Y., March Ist, 1852. m 2t. 





Murpay’s Setr-Sgarine Exvetorgs—No 247 Broadway, 
opposite the City Hall, New York. 
e experience of years has established the superiority 
of these —- bevond all — the testimony of 
business men who use them, and their rapidly increasing 
sale, are sufficient proofs of their excellence, The follow- 
ae a few of the reasons for their popularity :— 

st, On the place occupied by the seal, a person may have 

his name, besknem, and address, conspicuously and beauti- 
fully embossed, colored or plain--thus affording perfect se- 
curity against fraud. 
. 2d, The Envelope cannot be opened without being de- 


—— 
. Neither wax nor wafers are required to seal them. 
4th, Upon the miscarriage of a letter the seal insures it 
redirection at the post-office, and immediate return, instead 
of being buried months in the dead letter office. 
Sth, The Envelopes are furnished at almost the same price 
ones. 


as D ow 
» Each letter mailed is the most attractive advertise- 
ment. The cost of engraving the seal or die with which the 
Envelopes are embossed, is, for 20 letters or less, $4, and 
ten cents for each additional letter. 
Best Buff Envelo) (stamped and gummed) $3 50 per 
thousand ; Best White, do. do. $4 per thousand. 
Specimens will be sent, on application, to any part of the 
United States or Canada. 
A liberal di t made to Stati s and Postmasters. 
Mar it, 





—— 


Dr. 8S. B. Surrn’s Torrepo Etectro-Maenetic Ma- 
cuines.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed A this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage,6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a ve’ 

rtable size. Price, $12. To »;-nts they are put at $9. 

‘ost-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Express to 
any part of the Union. Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmaster's receipt 
for the money be taken. When reveral are ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. ! would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
are open daily for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. Those who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward iton. Address Sam- 
vet B. Surrn, 297} Broadway, New York. 

Orders for these Machines received by Fow.ers anp 
We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. 


Buaxe’s Patent Fine-rroor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTe or sTong, forming ———- ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding deflance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, a8 scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthiess stuff,and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one I can detect. The genuine, either Pn dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE. jan. tf. 


B. F. Maevire, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
Burpe tt, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Dentat Parorgsston in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 








Varor Batus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. M.to10 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.— Nov. tf. b. 





Setrno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by WILLIAM SeLpuo, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec. ly 


82 Nassavu-strert.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t, 





A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
scription. jan. ly. 
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